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VOTING VIA THE SENATE 
MAILBAG 


By ROWENA WYANT | 


“Write your congressmen” is a familiar admonition of pressure group leaders. 
The present study is a pioneer attempt to ascertain statistically the nature of 
the response;—the extent to which the admonition is heeded, the contents of ' 
the letters sent, who writes them, and why. The study was initiated by Lloyd 
Free, former managing editor of THe Pustic Opinion QuaARTERLY. It was 
executed under the direction of Paul F. Lazarsfeld, director of the Office of 
Radio Research, Columbia University. The author, Rowena Wyant, is a grad- 
uate of Bennington College, was formerly connected with a survey of Negro 
life in America, and is at present on the staff of the Office of Radio Research. 
The entire project was financed in part from a grant by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and, in part, from a special research fund of the Office of Radio 
Research. This issue of THe Pustic Opinion QUARTERLY contains the first 
section of the report. The second and final section will appear in the next issue 


Ox THE RECENT controversial issue of conscription, two of the 
indices which congressmen are supposed to consult were at re- 
markably wide variance. The Senate mailbags were stacked high 
with protests against the Burke-Wadsworth Selective Service 
Bill. Contrarily, the Gallup Poll reported that the majority of 
citizens favored it. The purpose of the present study is to investi- 
gate this discrepancy as well as to investigate the general phe- 
nomena of congressional communication. 

In its entirety, the survey stresses three major divisions. First, 
there is the case of the letters themselves. Within this division the 
vote on conscription, the drawing power of the senators, the writ- 
ing strength of the states, and the power of pressure are examined. 
Do the letters come mostly from the senator’s home territory? 
Do people tend to write to the man with whom they agree or 
disagree? How large is the pressure mail ? 

Secondly, there is the personal case of the letter writers them- 
selves. Data pertinent to their age, education, and socio-economic 
status, to their interests and activities, to their political philosophy, 
can be obtained only from individual investigation. For this 
purpose, a small sample was chosen for careful interviewing. Do 
people of high educational level but low socio-economic status 
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predominate? Do club members and “joiners” demonstrate the 
greatest interest? Is there a possibility of ego projection or of 
emotional bias allied with letter writing cranks? 

Thirdly, there is the content of the letters. Within this divi- 
sion, the arguments given are studied along with the general 
type of communication, the approach to the senator, the references 
and identifications. Do typed letters or handwritten postcards 
swell the mail? Are the arguments weighted by the personal 
angle? What are the stereotypes bandied about indiscriminately, 

Approximately thirty thousand letters, representing the mail 
of fourteen senators, was turned over to the Pusiic Oprmion 
Quartery for this study. Mailing dates range from early June, 
even prior to the introduction of the bill into the Senate, June 
20th, through September 14th when it was passed by both houses. 
Temporal and financial limits made it impossible to analyze this 
quantity of mail in its entirety. Therefore, for each of the specific 
studies, samples were selected by which certain senators and cer- 
tain states could be compared with validity. 


SecTIon I: THe STATISTICAL CASE OF THE LETTERS 


THE WRITING STRENGTH OF THE STATES 


The mailbag vote on conscription was exceedingly large and 
was overwhelmingly (go per cent) against the bill. Where do 
these contrary letters come from? Can we derive any hunches 
concerning the kind of correspondence from the geographic source 
of the mail? Because of the configurations of their compositional 
characteristics, the states of the nation have been shown to differ 
in amount of reading, voting and other pursuits. Likewise, there 
is evidence that states vary in volume of letter writing. Although 
the varying purposes and the amount of time and interest are 
important, this process depends fundamentally upon the avail- 
ability of pen and paper, facility in using them and facility in 
finding words to depict and argue one’s beliefs. There are rare 
occasions where a farmer appears to have borrowed the rough 
pad paper of his son on which to scribble his sentiments. More fre- 
quently, letters are penned or typed on paper deserving the term 
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“sationery.” As a matter of fact, letter writing may vary consis- 
tently with the educational and economic standards of the states. 
For instance, the entire Southern sector sends remarkably little 
mail. But the Midwestern states, the Pacific states, and the Middle 
Atlantic group are prolific in their letter writing. 

In order that the writing strength of the states may be ex- 
amined in detail, the out-of-state mail is considered for five 
snators. Their mail, some 13,000 letters, comprises about one- 
third of the total sample. Their out-of-state mail comprises at least 
three-fourths of the entire out-of-state sample. Some states are 
consistently high in the number of letters sent to each of the 
senators and some states are consistently low. 


Table 1. Number of Out-of-State Letters per 100,000 Population by 
Highest Mail States and by Lowest Mail States 








Upper QUARTILE Lower QUARTILE 

District of Columbia 33-4 Nebraska 3.6 
Kansas 27.8 North Carolina 3.5 
California 23.0 Virginia 3.2 
New York 22.6 Mississippi 2.5 
Nevada 18.1 Alabama 2.4 
Vermont 12.3 Oklahoma 2.4 
Pennsylvania 12.2 Tennessee 2.2 
Delaware 10.8 Wyoming 2.2 
Minnesota 10.5 Louisiana 2.0 
Illinois 10.0 Arkansas 1.5 
Montana 9.7 Georgia 1.1 
New Jersey 9.1 South Carolina 1.1 





Obviously, mere sectional location cannot explain the high 
mail states although the low mail states are primarily Southern. 
ls high mailing strength related to certain compositional charac- 
teristics of the states? For instance, there may be a connection 
between degree of urbanization and amount of letter writing. 
The upper quartile of high mail states has a mean urban per- 
centage of 60 per cent while the lower quartile of low mail states 
has a mean urban percentage of only 31 per cent. The census 
classification of urban, however, includes both small towns and 
large cities. Do small town people write more letters than big 
city people? The letters of a Middle Western state which has 
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communities of a wide size range were sorted by place so that 
this question could be studied. Table 2 shows the number of 
letters by size of place per 100,000 adult population. 


Table 2. Number of Letters per 100,000 Adults by Size of Place in Middle Western Stare 








Size oF PLace NUMBER OF LErrteRs 
Under 2,500 78.5 
2,500- 9,999 144.6 
10,000- 24,999 107.2 
25,000 - 99,999 88.4 
100,000 - 249,000 92.6 
250,000 - 499,999 194.8 
500,000 and over 146.9 





A W-shaped distribution is apparent. The rural sections 
contribute the least. The lack of facility with pen and paper as 
well as lack of time after labor with the land is probably re- 
sponsible for that. The high town and the high city mail must be 
due to a curious combination of circumstances. On the town and 
village side, there may be fewer distractions. More important, 
organized pressure mail predominates in semi-rural regions, as 
we shall see later in this study. Religious organizations responsible 
for a large part of this kind of mail flourish in the village areas. 
On the big city side, there is a higher educational level, hence 
increased facility with the written word, and possibly greater 
political interest (sponsored in part by news service of a wider 
scope). Residents of middle-sized cities tend to write fewer letters. 
Here social and business club membership and activities may be 
at a peak. Writing falls off in the cities of metropolitan size, prob- 
ably due to the range of outside distractions. 

The states having large numbers of people over 4o tend to be 
represented by bulging mail bags, although the relationship is 
not as marked as that with urbanization. The quartile of highest 
mail states shows a mean percentage of 32 per cent of the popw- 
lation over 40 years of age while the quartile of lowest mail 
states has a mean percentage of 24 per cent. In states such as 
California there are many elderly people who have retired from 
active businesses and lives. Naturally they have time aplenty for 
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letter writing and other leisurely pursuits which in turn might 
inspire writing to senators. 

The variance in letter writing strength of the states seems to 
be related directly to the factors of urbanization-industrialization 
and age composition. Exactly how consistent is the state ranking 
between senators? Here we introduce the two senators on whose 
mail many of our detailed studies are based. Fortunately, the sam- 
ple included the mail of these two men, one of whom was a long- 
famous opponent of the conscription bill and the other of whom 
was a leading defender of the measure. Both of these men come 
from the same state so sectional differences should be at a min- 
imum. The state distribution of the “anti” senator’s mail correlates 
to the extent of +-.56 with the “pro” senator’s mail. Since some 
states give a strong “pro” vote on conscription and some states 
give a strong “anti” vote, and since people tend to write to the 
man with whom they agree, the correlation between a “pro” 
senator and an “anti” senator would not be expected to be as 
high as the correlation between two senators taking the same 
stand. Hence, the rank order correlation between the “anti” test 
senator and another “anti” senator from a neighboring Middle 
Western state is +.82. 

These high geographic correlations lead to the hypothesis 
that the high and low mail states have populational compositions 
fostering not only the tendency to write to Congressmen but a 
tendency to write letters in general. As a test for this theory there 
were available radio fan letters sent to the American Town Meet- 
ing of the Air and to Americans All, Immigrants All program. 
The mail of the “anti” senator correlates +.72 with the ATMA 
and +-.55 with AAIA. Of particular interest is the fact that al- 
though the “pro” senator and the “anti” senator correlated only 
+.56 with each other, the mail of the “pro” senator also correlates 
highly with ATMA, +-.72. A general letter writing bent seems to 
prevail. Since the program matter of ATMA is closely akin to 
politics and government, a higher degree of relationship would be 
expected between its fan letters and the senators’ letters than be- 
tween their letters and the fan letters of AAIA which covers a 
highly selective subject. Therefore, the conclusion would be that 
there is a consistent difference in the letter writing strength of 
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states but the consistency is enhanced or decreased by variation ip 
the drawing interest of the subjects. 

Do these states where letter writing flourishes hold a particu. 
larly antagonistic attitude towards conscription? The rank order 
correlation between amount of mail and strong anti-conscription 
writing is not high, since the factors of sectional location, degree 
of urbanization, and age of population are interactive. However, 
the relationship is clear in a simple fourfold table. 


Table 3. Relation between Writing Strength of the States and Strong 
Anti-Conscription Attitude 





PERCENTAGE AGAINST CONSCRIPTION 








AMOUNT 

or Mart Low Hicu 
Low 19 6 
Hicu 6 18 





While interpretation of this relationship should be careful 
and tentative, one might venture that the fact of writing a letter 
itself tends to represent an antagonistic attitude. As the passage of 
the bill became more certain, its opponents became more vociferous 
in their condemnation. 


THE DRAWING POWER OF THE SENATORS 


Approximately go per cent of the letters which were analyzed 
expressed disapproval of the Burke-Wadsworth Bill—a very strong 
sentiment in opposition. Therein may be a persuasive reform zeal 
to change the senators’ stand on the measure. Possibly, the belief is 
rampant that the pressure and arguments of constituents will 
sway the senators toward voting as the letter writers desire. Or, 
a movement for encouragement and grandstand cheering may be 
revealed whereby a senator is urged to maintain his stalwart stand. 
Underneath this stress upon “fighting the good fight” there may 
be a primary gratification of self identification with the debating 
senator. The letter index of popularity for senators must vary 
from one issue to another and at different phases in their careers 
as governmental representatives. However, not only the number 
but also the characteristics of their correspondents may form 4 
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pattern indicative of their support among “pro” and “con’ 
advocates, friends and strangers, men and women, young and old. 
To investigate these trends, the mail of the two test senators 
was selected. Sectional differences should be at a minimum for 
these two, since they are both from the same state. Too, the “pro” 
and “con” elements should be fairly equal, since one was a known 
proponent of the bill and the other was a recognized opponent of 
the measure. The first answer sought concerns the question 
whether anti-conscription people write in criticism to a “pro” 
senator or in commendation to a fellow anti-conscriptionist. 


Table 4. Percentage Against Conscription Directed to Two Test Senators 








“Pro” “ANTI” 

SouRCE Sex SENATOR SENATOR 
Home State Men 71.4 87.7 
Women 88.0 04.4 
Out-of-State Men 69.7 90.5 
Women 87.0 94.9 





People write to the senator with whom they agree: in every 
case the “pro” senator’s mail is more favorably inclined toward 
conscription that the mail of the opposing senator. So, people lend 
support to the man who holds their viewpoint rather than trying 
to change the opinion of an opponent. Congressmen, in turn, 
are always able to declaim, “I have received thousands of letters 
supporting my stand.” 

There appears to be another trend, that of writing in criticism 
of a measure rather than in commendation, which acts in counter- 
balancing fashion. Hence, the “pro” senator’s letters are not 
weighted as strongly toward conscription as his opponent’s are 
weighted against conscription. Probably, individuals favoring con- 
scription noted that the bill appeared to be going through and 
felt no need to add more encouragement, whereas the anti-con- 
scriptionists became more sharply critical. Furthermore, the pro- 
conscriptionists might have held a more moderate attitude, partially 
approving and partially disapproving. The opponents, on the other 
hand, held a pacifist or isolationist attitude. Both are views which 
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have become increasingly defined and articulate over a period 
of years. 

Women oppose conscription more strongly than men in every 
instance. This tendency is entirely in keeping with various fem. 
inine ratings on pacifism scales. Since the women are so strongly 
anti-conscription they approach a ceiling or limit so that their 
variation between the two senators is smaller than the variation 
for men. 

Whether the letters are from the home state or from out-of. 
state appears to make little difference in the vote on conscription, 

To illuminate patterns of the sheer amount of mail received, 
some thirty thousand letters, representing the mail of fourteen 
senators, are available. Of course the senators from populous states 
surpass in raw quantity of mail. If the number of letters received 
is expressed as a ratio of the total population, home-state mail 
ranges from over two hundred letters per 100,000 population to 
a small thirty letters per 100,000. Out-of-state mail is diminutive 
with little range, 4 to 1 letters per 100,000. Clearly, home-state mail 
is predominant. People choose to write to a familiar senator, one 
who represents their state and one with whom they may have had 


some contact. Women are inclined to write to their home-state | 


senator more frequently than to a senator from a strange state. 
This trend appears consistently in the mail of the five selected 
senators. Possibly the belated entrance of women into the field 
of politics and the long-known feminine dependency upon hus 
bands in matters political may make women timid about ventur- 
ing to discuss a governmental measure with anyone save their 
familiar home senator. 

To be sure, men outnumber women two to one in correspond- 
ing with the congressmen, a fact substantiating the findings of 
Gleeck on congressional mail and of Sayre on radio fan mail.’ But 
still the tendency of women to write more to their home repre- 
sentative is clear-cut. Furthermore, one senator receives consider- 


ably more feminine mail than do his co-senators, particularly in 


the out-of-state sector. This may arise partially from the publicity 


1 L. E. Gleeck, “96 Congressmen Make Up Their Minds,” THe Pustic Opinion Qua 
TERLY, March 1940. Jeanette Sayre, “Progress in Radio Fan Mail Analysis,” THE Puswic 
Opinion QvuarTery, April 1939. 
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on his campaign for the presidential nomination. Too, the activity 
of his wife in national women’s organizations may count consid- 
erably. ! 

The trend toward writing to a senator holding one’s own 
views has been fully demonstrated. A strong tendency to write to 
the home state senator has been shown also. An important question 
follows “What do people do when their home senators hold views 
opposite to theirs?” They may be thwarted in dispatching corres- 
pondence or they may select an out-of-state senator. Only three 
senators received much mail from outside their own states. Select- 
ing the two test senators, the number of letters sent to each were 
correlated by state. The state in which the “anti” senator exceeded 
the “pro” senator by ten or more ranks and the states in which 
the “pro” senator exceeded the “anti” senator by ten or more ranks 
were sorted out. These are states from which either one or other 
received an amount of mail disproportionate to the writing 
strengths of the respective states. 


Table 5. State Rank Differences Ten and Over for Two Test Senators 








“Anti” SENATOR “Pro” SENATOR 
HIGHER HIGHER 
Vermont Montana 
— Virginia 
idaho Rhode Island 
Oregon ays? 
Mississippi Michigan 
Delaware Wisconsin 





How did the home representatives of these states stand on 
conscription ? 


Table 6. Stand of Home Senators of States From Which Test Senators 
Receive Disproportionately Large Mails 





Letrers WriTrEN TO LETTERS WRITTEN TO 
“Anti” Test Senator “Pro” Test SENATOR 





Home “Pro” Senators .......... epbadan 8 4 
Home “Anti” Senators .............c.cce-m 4 6 





For the high “anti” senator states, 8 of the 12 possible senators 
were pro-conscription; for the high “pro” senator states, 6 of the 
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possible 10 senators were anti-conscription. So, when people do 
not have a home senator who agrees with them, they write to ap 
out-of-state man. Generally, to be sure, they are likely to choos 
a nationally prominent one. 

Referring to the popularity range in the amount of mail from 
outside the home state, there is one man who reigns supreme 
on the national scale. Recognition and respect for this venerable 
senator seem to be universal. Especially, his senior ranking in the 
Senate may be esteemed by the older generation, who not only 
will hold more regard for someone of their years but also will be 
familiar with his long record of service in the government. Unfor- 
tunately, very few individuals specify their ages in their letters, 
Proceeding beyond the letters to their source states, a test can be 
made of the relationship between the number of letters and the 
age composition of the states. Table 7 shows the rank order corre- 
lations between amount of mail and the percentage of the popula. 
tion over 40 years of age for those three senators who received the 
most out-of-state mail. 


Table 7. Correlation of Mail with Population Over 40—by Senator 





SPEARMAN RANK OpDER 





AGE OF SENATOR CORRELATION 
Old 71 
Middle-aged > “ .62 
Young , 54 





In general, it is reasonable to expect that older people, being 
endowed with more spare time, will be more likely to write letters. 
Yet, the venerable senator seems to draw more people from that 
age group than do his younger co-senators. 

National prominence and numerous radio appearances helped 
to place another man second in number of letters received from 
outside areas. As well, he receives comparatively more feminine 
letters. Naturally enough, a senator who was prominently ident- 
fied with support of the bill also received a large correspondence 
from outside states. 

The senator who receives a reassuring stack of letters from 
strange territory does not necessarily receive the hearty support 
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of his constituents. Little correlation is apparent between the 
amount of home-state mail and the amount of out-of-state mail. 
On the home fronts the differences among senators cover a wide 
range. A Western senator heads the list with the amazing figure 
of over 200 epistles per 100,000 population. Possible explanation 
lies in his radio speeches and a large amount of pressure mail 
(much allied with a religious group). Too, petitions against con- 
scription were printed in an agricultural paper published in the 
senator's state. 


THE POWER OF ORGANIZED PRESSURE MAIL 

Frequently, a rabid public speaker who has raised his listeners 
to a tense, indignant pitch flaunts them with the question, “Why 
don’t you do something about it? Write to your congressmen!” 
Such pressure movements are brought to mind a shade uneasily 
when one is confronted by a solid go per cent anti-conscription 
vote. How many of those letters can be traced to the pressure of 
organizations, sects, individuals? The feeling of uneasiness is 
caused by the realization that the more clever group movements 
will not dispatch easily spotted petitions or official letters. The 
returns by senator on mail which is easily distinguishable as group 
sponsored are probably only a small part of the total pressure mail. 
For a special study of this phenomenon, the mail of a Middle 
Western state, and the mail of a metropolitan Eastern state were 
selected.’ 

A method has been devised to locate objectively much more 
of the pressure mail. Segregation of letters by community facili- 
tates the study of inspired writing. While it is possible for the 
senator and his secretary to note the letters bearing a specification 
regarding group or organization membership, it is not likely that 
they can spot the unmarked, individual-organized letters which 
weight the vote unduly. In this category are letters written by the 
same individuals at different dates, letters written by different 
members of the same family, letters with identical texts, and 
letters with identical phraseology. It is impossible to catch these 
letters when they are scattered throughout the mail bags. Only 
a sort by place reveals their large number. 


2The latter sample was analyzed by students of Professors Peatman and Blum of 
City College, New York. 
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Table 8. “Inspiration” of Middle Western and Eastern Mail 





MippLe WESTERN Strate EASTERN STATE 
% Torar Lerrers % Torar Lerrens 





1. Same individuals writing more than once 5.5 5.1 
2. Members of same family writing separately 9.5 10.1 
ne ucaineiae 9.2 5.8 
4. Identical phraseology, no group specified 4 1.2 
5. Group organization, unofficial .................... 3 6 
6. Group organization, official ........................ 7.9 2.2 

CLES Ae Dc. Tae 32.8 25.0 

Number of “inspired” letters .... 1515 667 





One-third of the mail from the Middle Western state and 
one-quarter of the mail from the Eastern state can be attributed 
objectively to pressure. And this is only part, the more obvious 
part, of the inspired mail. This segregation of letters by commu- 
nity more than doubled the amount of pressure mail which could 
be spotted. It uncovered in the Middle Western state’s mail over 
four hundred letters with identical texts, over four hundred letters 
written by different members of the same families, and some two 
hundred letters from individuals writing more than once. These 
chronic correspondents bestow the same views upon the same 
senator ranging in number of times from two, the average, to 








eight. In the case of family correspondents, generally two or three 
members of the same family write, but in one instance seven mem- | 
bers wrote. | 
An overwhelming barrage of letters carry exactly the same 
words, sentences, sentiments. Even the same handwriting is ap- 
parent in several letters although the signatures are different. 
These groups of identical missives may represent small scale } 
movements (under ten letters of a kind) or large scale manoeuvers 
where a hundred letters bearing the same content are dispatched. 
Some are of state-wide origin; others have a single community as | 
source. About 125 postcards with widely scattered postmarks | 
gradually piled up, all bearing the same typed statement. ' 
Investigation in a town of the Middle Western state, from 
which several of these cards were mailed, disclosed that a young 
people’s religious conference had been held nearby. At this confer- 
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ence speakers discussed conscription, distributed the postcards, and 
urged their listeners to mail them. Such investigations depend 
upon the use of personal interviews. Of course it was impossible 
to investigate the source of all the identical texts in that way. 
Few hints are given from the textual matter of the cards and 
letters. 

Slightly less of the Eastern state’s mail may be objectively 
attributed to organized pressure. The 8 per cent difference between 
the 33 per cent of the Middle Western and the 25 per cent of the 
Eastern mail is due to a smaller number of letters with identical 
texts and of letters bearing a specification of group sponsorship. 
Herein may lie a difference between the organizational activities 
of rural Midwestern state and the urban state. To ferret out 
such variations, an examination of those letters specifying organiza- 
tions may advance some leads. Of the mail which specifies a group 
or organization, there are two major kinds. Letters written by the 
clerk, secretary, or official and citing a resolution passed by the 
organization are of an official order. On the other hand, letters in 
which the writer merely says, “As a member of the Mothers of 
America—” or “I am a member of Auxiliary No. 5—,” are of an 


unofficial order. 


Table 9. Percentage Distribution of Mail Specifying Groups or Organizations for 
the Middle Western and the Eastern State 

















Group OrriciaL Mart UNOFFICIAL MAIL 
SPECIFIED Mippte West East Muippre West East 
Fraternal 5 26 2 ° 
ose ee 21 21 ° o 
Military 7 5 2 0 
(aa 5 19 I 0 
Gaie .......... Sarees eee 11 11 1 ° 
Religious... 32 16 68 67 
Pemtcal ............. 6 2 2 6 
Mothers ...... 4 0 2 16 
Manufacturers 7 r) I 11 
cin cnicorauaniasecedacjusseunsseenca clea 2 o 21 r) 
Total sai 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of letters Rees BS 122 62 245 12 





__ While the majority of Middle Western letters have an unoffi- 
cial reference such as “Being a member of the A.... Chamber of 
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Commerce” or “I attended a Sunday School conference at $....,.” 
the majority of the Eastern letters say “This resolution was passed 
by Local—of the Metal Workers Union.” This turn-about in the 
proportions of official and unofficial mail indicates a difference in 
type of organization. As will be seen from the Middle Western 
findings, religious and educational groups are the primary users of 
unofficial pressure. In the Eastern state, religious and educational 
groups are outweighed by fraternal and peace organizations. The 
preponderance of fraternal letters may be caused by a greater tend- 
ency among urban residents to belong to social organizations, 
This may be inspired by the hope of better business prospects 
through contacts with fellow members. In rural communities, 
afhliation with the church has similar advantages, thus the more 
rural Mid West manifested more religious pressure mail. Further- 
more, the larger number of peace organizations in the Eastern 
state may be due to the displacement of the pastor of the congrega- 
tion of rural Mid West by the urban peace leader. 


GALLUP COMPARISONS 


The gap between the Gallup and the senatorial mail indices 
on attitude toward conscription is very wide: 70 per cent for 
conscription and go per cent against conscription respectively. 
Despite this difference, the variations within the Gallup vote may 
be similar to the variations within the letter vote. Do they reveal 
consistent differences between geographic sections? A rank order 
correlation of these two attitude indices by the nine major geo 
graphic sections shows a high relationship, -++-.91. For example, the 
New England states are most strongly in favor of conscription in 
both the Gallup and the mail samples, while the states of the 
Middle West are most strongly against conscription in both sam- 
ples. And the South tends to favor the measure. 

If, in turn, a high correlation could be demonstrated between 
states with high mailing strength and states with a high ant 
conscription vote, the question of discrepancy would be resolved. 





However, so many individual differences between states are exist’ , 


ent that any positive direct correlation is obscured by counterbal- 
ancing trends. Insofar as the mail is concerned, the variance has 
already been allocated in part in the preceding section to the factors 
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of age, pressure and residence in the determination of who writes 
letters. 

Just as the mail is weighted unduly against the B-W bill, the 
Gallup poll appears to be unduly weighted in favor of the bill. 
These possible sources of bias are noted by Robert Eisner in a 
paper now being prepared: 

1. The question itself, “Do you favor increasing the size of 
our army and navy by drafting men between the ages of 21 and 
31 to serve in the armed forces for one year?” has the rather obvi- 
ous defect of not being confined to the issue it is supposedly testing. 
Many people might have favored increasing the size of our navy, 
or of our army and navy, who did not favor conscription. The 
conscription clause was made subordinate, grammatically at least, 
to the thought of strengthening national defense, about which 
there was admittedly great unanimity of opinion. 

2. The conscription question was asked immediately after 
two questions which may be accused of steering the respondents’ 
thoughts in a bellicose direction. The preceding question reads: 
“a, Mr. Bullitt, our Ambassador to France, says that if Great 
Britain is defeated, the Germans will invade the United States. 
Do you think they will? b. If ‘yes’ (answer to part a), ask, If the 
English are defeated, how soon after their defeat do you think 
the Germans will invade our country?” An interviewee wishing 
to express an opinion opposed to conscription is thus forced to 
contradict, at least by implication, the statement of a high govern- 
ment official. 

3. There is always a question as to whether the interviewer 
can secure the confidence of his respondent. When the question 
discussed is one involving issues of patriotism or fears of “fifth 
columns,” traitorous thoughts, and suppression, the task of secur- 
ing an honest expression of opinion becomes even more difficult. 
An indication that some of the people interviewed by Gallup were 
afraid to tell the truth may be seen in his figures on labor union 
membership. For while the membership of the CIO and AFL 
unions, in 1940, was generally conceded to be about equal in num- 
ber, 4,000,000 for the CIO and 4,250,000 for the AFL, the Gallup 
poll indicates more than twice as many members in the AFL as 
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in the generally more militant and dangerous (from the point of 
view of employer or social action against the individual) CIO, 
Either Gallup’s interviewers did not reach an adequate number of 
CIO members, or CIO members, when reached, were afraid to 
tell the truth, at least as to union membership. 

4. Gallup, admittedly, reaches only the voting population, 
Thus, no Negroes were questioned in the South and twice as many 
men were questioned as women. The Gallup figures themselves 
indicate greater opposition to conscription among women. And it 
may be agreed that the poor, dissatisfied, Southern Negro would 
not be anxious to serve in a “Jim Crow” army. 


Tue Persona. CASE OF THE LETTER WRITERS 


Who are the people who swell the senate mailbags with let- 
ters? Are they old people of leisure or young people of action? 
Where do they stand economically and educationally? Is letter 
writing a supplement or a substitute for other activity? Are they 
motivated by personal, habitual, or pressure reasons? The question 
“Who writes?,” of unlimited importance in the study of con- 
gressional mail, is unfortunately the most difficult to answer. To 
investigate this problem, four major lines of procedure are possible. 

First, a statistical count of the source of the mail, such as that 
given in the first section of this report, may be made. Character- 
istics of the writers are indicated indirectly from the composition 
of those places and states from which the letters were mailed. 

Secondly, certain ratings of the writers may be derived from 
the letters themselves. These ratings are of a cultural order such 
as a socio-economic index derived from an impressionistic rating 
of stationery, form, vocabulary, and a cultural index based upon 
analysis of the handwriting. Or, the ratings are of a material order 
such as an objective index of educational level, based upon sentence 
length, the number of prepositional phrases and the number of 
difficult words. 

Thirdly, certain inferences about the motives and character 
istics of the writers can be made from examination of the dates 
upon which they mailed their letters. Shifts in the characteristics 
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of the writers are revealed over a period of time and the amount 
of mail varies directly with the occurrence of specific European 
events. 

Fourthly, actual interviews may be made upon the letter 
writers. The application of the latter procedures has been limited 
by the exorbitant length of time required in the detailed analysis. 
However, an attempt will be made to approximate a picture of 
the letter writer by combining the results of the four procedures. 


WHO THEY ARE 


Primarily, the process of writing letters is dependent upon 
facility with the written word and strength of motivation. An 
obvious correlation must hold between easy manipulation of pen 
and paper and educational, socio-economic status. Hence, a much 
stronger motive would be necessary to produce an epistle from a 
poor person with slight education than to produce one from a 
well-to-do person with a good education. A measure of intensity 
of feeling toward conscription among its proponents and oppon- 
ents can be sought in the breakdown of vote by socio-economic 
status. One would predict that people opposing the Burke-Wads- 
worth bill, a measure depriving practically all groups, would feel 
more strongly on the subject than would those approving such 
deprivation. Can such an hypothesis be substantiated? The vote 
breakdown by an impressionistic socio-economic index (described 
below) is given in Table 10 for the 7o1 letters in the content analy- 
sis sample.* 


Table 10. Mail Vote on Conscription by Socio-Economic Status 














Socio-EconoMIc Pro Con 
Stratus % % 
a sa 56 25 
Middle , 39 61 
Low .. 5 14 
Total .... sichieitiel inleteis alate ees |" 100 
Number of cases Aree wens ae ae 401 





® The selection of this sample is described fully in the section on content of letters. 
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A clear trend is apparent for the letter writers, whether “pro” 
or “con,” to be concentrated in the upper economic groups. At the 
same time, however, more “con” writers are to be found in the 
low socio-economic group and more “pro” writers are to be found 
in the top economic group. A difference in attitude or in intensity 
of motive may be operative here. Reference to Gallup’s findings 
discloses no significant difference between economic groups in 
their attitude toward conscription. So, in the low socio-economic 
class where facility in writing is markedly limited, a greater inten. 


sity of motivation is shown in the writing of letters against con- | 


scription. 

A check upon the rough impressionistic rating of socio 
economic status is highly desirable, since the trend noted here 
is of considerable importance in the understanding of congres 
sional communication. At this juncture, the cultural rating of 
handwriting developed by Dr. Walter Marseille and the objective 
educational index employed by Max Kleinbaum are extremely 
useful. Unfortunately, their execution is too complicated and 
time-consuming to be applied to the whole sample. A random 
sample of 100 letters was selected from the group of 7o1. These 
100 letters were rated by both methods. An average rating of the 
Marseille handwriting index and the Kleinbaum educational 
index was computed. 


Table 11. Mail Vote on Conscription by Combined Cultural Rating 











AVERAGE CULTURAL Pro Con 
Levet % % 

High ..... seth beiecniaretinieina es ielaa adnan inenh tes tibeeabheapiiichnlahabbencinabcia 63 24 
I sop iicciiuedeionar sesvdeniiisianlaiaiedicieniaieniit a 34 50 
eee Seales ccedeniobondeibiainadnii wilaie'eluaibistecaaleownniapa titi 3 26 
; ean ; Be a een pee 100 100 
Number of Cases ewes , 35 61 





Again, a stronger feeling appears in writing letters against 
conscription. The difference in intensity of motive between the 
“pro” and “con” groups is one likely explanation of the fact that 
the mailbags were loaded against the bill. Brief descriptions follow. 
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of the development of the indices from which these findings were 


derived. 


Socio-Economic Index 

A crude, quick rating of each letter in the sample (content 
analysis sample) of 701 was made upon an impressionistic basis. 
A three point scale was used upon the following criteria: stationery 
(quality of paper, masthead, etc.), form (typewriter, pen, pencil, 
wire, letter, postal), vocabulary and sentence structure. High 
standing on the majority of these criteria place a letter in the high 
socio-economic class; low standing on the majority of these criteria 
place a letter in the low socio-economic class. All other letters fall 
into the middle socio-economic class. In doubtful cases, vocabu- 
lary and stationery take precedence over form. 


Handwriting Index 

Dr. Walter W. Marseille prepared a cultural rating of the 
letters based upon the handwritings. By analysis of the handwrit- 
ing, he attempts to determine the writer’s cultural level, a concept 
comprising educational background, formal school training, and 
all kinds of participation in cultural activities. Four levels of cul- 
tural status are considered which correspond on the average to the 
following: 

A. College graduate or more; 

B. High school plus some years of college or of a specialized 
technical or business school ; 

C. High school; 

D. Grade school or part of grade school. 

To classify the handwritings on these levels, two criteria were 
used: the degree of graphic maturity and the strength of individual 
writing style. It is impossible to present here a detailed description 
of the process by which the handwritings were judged on these 
two criteria.* 

Judgment of the letter writers was checked for a small group 
against actual interview information. Table 12 shows a good 
correlation, one well above the chance level, between the actual 
educational status of the writer and Marseille’s handwriting rating. 


*Mimeographed copies of a detailed report of the method are available at the Office 
of Radio Research at price of $.25. 
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Table 12. Correlation of Marseille Cultural Rating and Actual 


Education of Respondents 





MarseILLE HANDWRITING 
RATING OF CULTURE 
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When the Marseille rating is compared with a combined 
index of the respondent’s education and his socio-economic status 
(cultural level), the correlation becomes even higher. 


Table 13. Correlation of Marseille Cultural Rating and Combined Index 


of Cultural Level 





MarsEILLE HANDWRITING 


CuLTuRAL LEVEL 





RATING oF CULTURE A B Cc D 
A 2 5 — — 
B 5 12 8 1 
Cc 2 I 22 
D seid 





Apparently, the handwriting rating touches upon some eco- 
nomic characteristics. This is to be expected since a close correla- 
tion exists between economic status and educational level. 

One of the other comparisons made for checking the Marseille 
rating is concerned with the relationship between the handwriting 
rating and the impressionistic socio-economic index described in 
the preceding discussion. A clearly marked correlation appears to 


exist. 


Table 14. Correlation of Marseille Cultural Rating and Impressionistic 


Socio-Economic Index 
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Educational Index 


In an attempt to arrive at a more objective rating of the 
material contained in the letter, Max Kleinbaum employed an 
adaptation of the Readability Index developed by Professor Lorge 
of Columbia Teacher’s College. The Lorge formula is a means of 
judging the relative difficulty of a written or spoken passage. The 
estimate computed by Kleinbaum is derived from the weighted 
combination of sentence length, number of prepositional phrases, 
and number of hard words.° 

The letters of those individuals from whom interview data 
were collected were rated on this educational index. A remarkably 
high correlation holds between the educational level estimated by 
means of the Lorge formula and the actual education possessed 
by the interviewees. 


Table 15. Correlation of Kleinbaum Education Index and Actual 
Education of Respondents 








KieinBauM EDUCATIONAL ActuaL EpucaTION 
INDEX A B Cc D 
A 9 3 om 
B 5 30 3 1 
Cc — — 13 2 
D -- — 1 7 





When They Write 


An exploratory attempt was made by Jacob Goldstein to test 
the usefulness of the mail as a barometer of opinion. That is, fluc- 
tuations in frequency of letter writing during a period of time 
might well be taken as an index of interest in conscription and 
changes in the relative frequency of the arguments which are 
used at various periods might be interpreted as changes in the 
characteristics of the letter writers and in the organization of 
attitudes toward conscription. For this purpose, two major types 
of change were examined: 

1. Long range trends extending in monthly intervals from 
June through September. 


5The formula used by Kleinbaum: Educational index=.07A + 33.01B + 10.72C 
+ 1.6126 when A represents average sentence length, B represents the ratio of preposi- 
tional phrases, and C represents the ratio of hard words. 
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2. Short range trends of five-day intervals centering about the 
occurrence of some specific event. 
Summary examples of the findings will be given. 


Trends in Quantity of Letters 


All the letters in the sample were sent between the first of 
June and the middle of September 1940. Such a distribution seems 
likely, since the conscription debate did not really gain momentum 
until the last of June and it was arbitrarily ended by the passage of 
the bill on September 14th. A common pattern is demonstrated 
in the four major subgroups in Table 16. In each case, the number 
of letters rises from June to August and is followed by an equally 
consistent drop in September. The September drop remains even 
after an appropriate correction is made for the fact that the debate 
ended on the 14th day of the month. 


Table 16. Monthly Distribution of Mail* 





SENATOR AND WRITER 
“Pro” SENATOR “Pro” SENATOR “Con” SENATOR “Con” SENATOR 








MonTH “Pro” Writer “Con” Writer “Pro” Writer “Con” Writer 
June 18 17 4 8 
July 28 44 10 70 
August 97 122 109 114 
September*® 14 6 8 5 
(28) (12) (16) (10) 
Date not given 6 11 7 3 
Total 163 200 138 200 





* The September values given in parentheses are the corrected values, computed in 
view of the fact that the Selective Service Act was passed on September 14th. In applying 
the correction, it is assumed that mail for half the month of September was available. 


The increase in mail from June to mid-August probably re- 
flects the steadily increasing seriousness of the European situation 
as well as the increasing violence of the domestic controversy. But 
the September drop provides a more difficult problem. Possibly, 
it can be explained by the fact that the Congressional debate on 
conscription was exceptionally long and most of the potential 
letter writers had already reached their “thresholds of reaction” 
well before the passage of the bill. In this connection, it might be 
noted that while the European situation has continued to grow 
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in seriousness, it is rather doubtful whether any single military or 
political event occurring after August 11th and before the 14th 
of September could have been of such a nature as to reorient the 
war attitudes or raise the level of excitement of the American 
people to any marked extent. 

Amplification of the picture derived from consideration of 
the monthly mail breakdowns can be found in the day-by-day 
fluctuations. Both the pro- and anti-conscriptionists appear to re- 
ceive their first impetus in the period immediately following the 
fall of France (June 18). The most pronounced peak occurs after 
August 11th, which marked the beginning of the Battle of Britain. 
A high level is maintained until about August 26th when the final 
drop begins. The tendencies delineated here suggest that the “pro” 
and “con” writers have been stimulated by the same events. Both 
mails show gains and losses practically simultaneously. The “pro” 
writers show a slight lag in getting under way and their last spurt 
of writing in August extends beyond the drop-off date for the anti- 
conscriptionists. It is quite reasonable that the “threshold of reac- 
tion” would be higher for those individuals approving a measure 
of deprivational nature. 


Trends in Characteristics of Writers and in Content 


The composition of the correspondents differs most strikingly 
in relation to sex distribution. A sharp reversal of sex ratios is 
evident between the “pro” writers and the “con” writers. The per- 
centage of women writers increases among the pro-conscriptionists 
while the percentage of men writers increases among the anti- 
conscriptionists. These tendencies are even more marked when 
the short range trends are examined. 

These fluctuations are open to two possible interpretations. 
They may represent a change in attitude or a change in motivation 
to write. If real changes in attitude are represented, they should 
also appear in the figures of the Gallup polls. However, there is no 
sufficient substantiation in the Gallup data, and so the motivation 
hypothesis seems more plausible. Undoubtedly there is a sex differ- 
ence in interest in political activity. Whereas the interest taken by 
men in politics is maintained as a relatively constant level, women 
show much greater interest in times of crisis. Hence, as the serious- 
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ness of the European situation increased, more women swelled the 
mail in favor of conscription. On the other hand, to account for 
the shift in sex ratio in the anti-conscription group, an additional 
factor must be operative such as an increasing anxiety on the part 
of draft-age men which stimulated their opposition to the con. 
scription bill. 

Does the flow of arguments vary over a period of time? Pri. 
marily, there are shifts in the standards by which the pro-conscrip. 
tionists approve the Burke-Wadsworth Bill and by which the anti- 
conscriptionists disapprove it. For example, between July and 
August the use of the symbol “Americanism” tends to decrease 
in the “pro” group of writers and to increase in the “anti” group. 
In counterbalance, the “pro” writers more frequently refer to the 
argument that conscription upholds the principle of standard of 
democracy, while the “anti” writers refer to this standard less 
frequently. Apparently, as the seriousness of the European situa- 
tion increased, the “pro” group had an increasing opportunity to 
seek support for their arguments in the objective situation while 
the “anti” group had to justify their position on the basis of more 
abstract principles. 

Furthermore, there is more stress among the “pro” writers 
upon the expediency of the measure (necessity of defense forces) 
and a decline in reference to its efficiency (the adequacy of con- 
scription as a means). In contrast, the “anti” writers make strik- 
ingly less frequent comment upon the expediency standard. In- 
stead, between July and August there is increased criticism of 
conscription on the basis of its efficiency as a means of securing 
armed forces. Thus, a reflection of their growing realization of 
European danger appears, with arguments against conscription 
being directed more specifically at the means provided by the 
Burke-Wadsworth Bill rather than at the ends of the measure. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICITY 
AND THE IMPACT OF WAR 


By GEORGE E. McMILLAN 


Is the United States government effectively mobilizing its psychological de- 
fenses to meet the threat of a “shooting war”? Students of propaganda and 
public opinion are by no means in agreement as to the answer. Many, how- 
ever, are not even aware of what the government has actually done. In this 
article Mr. McMillan reviews some of the more important developments in 
government publicity since the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939. 
Formerly in charge of publicity for the Federal Writer's Project, then in- 
formational executive with the Surplus Marketing Administration, and now 
chief of the daily press section of the information division Office for Emer- 
gency Management, he writes with an intimate knowledge of his subject. 


Tx Unitep States faces the problem of mustering national 
support for a foreign policy stated on the premise that the nation 
will not be safe “until the war is won.” 

The vast defense effort we are engaged in has called for 
national planning in the fields of defense production, in prices, 
and in military and naval strategy. Yet there has been no planning 
or coordination by the government in the field of propaganda and 
public opinion. 

The fundamental answer lies in our form of government. 
Propaganda planning might mean censorship, and censorship is 
the enemy of free speech. Freedom of speech must be preserved 
at all costs in a democracy. That is our syllogistic stalemate. Is it 
a pure logic from which there is no escape? 

American students of public opinion are watching two fronts 
for government propaganda. They watch for a central planning 
agency to emerge, and they watch for censorship, no matter where 
it shows its face in the government. Should a central planning 
agency come forward then that, of course, would be the place to 
look for censorship, but meanwhile the blue pencil can be used by 
anyone having news to withhold. 


COORDINATOR OF INFORMATION 


~ It is impossible now to determine the full significance in 
these terms of the appointment of William J. Donovan as Coordi- 
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nator of Information. No public announcement has been made 
from his office, but the description of his duties released from the 
White House said that he would “collect and assemble information 
and data bearing on national security from the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government and . . . analyze and collate 
such materials for the use of the President. . . .” He has appointed 
Robert Sherwood, playwright and frequent White House visitor, 
and Nelson Poynter, former Scripps-Howard editor, to his staff, 
among many others. According to Ernest Lindley, Washington 
columnist, Donovan will have two duties: first those described 





above, and second the responsibility for seeing that a foreign | 


counter-propaganda program geared closely to the needs outlined 
in the intelligence he collates is carried out by short wave and 
whatever other methods present themselves. The short wave 
broadcast program is now under way. 

In Latin-American activities under his direction he will use 
the facilities of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. There is a division of labor between the Donovan office 
and the Office of Civilian Defense, of which Mayor F. H. La- 
Guardia is Director. The Office for Emergency Management 
Division of Information may also undertake some tasks. 

No one yet knows how Mayor LaGuardia will define the 
words of the executive order setting up OCD, which specifically 
directs him “to sustain civilian morale,” and gives authority to 
“maintain a clearing house of information on State and local 
defense activities in cooperation with appropriate Federal depart- 
ments and agencies.” First sign that he would do something about 
this came when he appointed Russell Davenport, editor of For- 
tune, and publicity man for Wendell Willkie during the last 
campaign, to study the possibilities of setting up a Bureau of Facts 
and Figures. At the same time he got Capt. Robert Kintner, former 
Washington columnist and co-author with Joseph Alsop of the 
American White Paper, on loan from the Army to work with 
Davenport. The possibility is that Donovan will coordinate infor- 
mation leaving this country, while LaGuardia will work on the 
problem of civilian morale within the United States. 

Both Donovan and LaGuardia are enlarging their staffs. Both 
have made long-range plans. These plans point toward coordina- 
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tion of the government’s publicity efforts. But what will result 
cannot now be predicted. 

The third possibility for a central planning agency is one 
which has received the most publicity during the past year. It is 
the Office of Government Reports, headed by Lowell Mellett who 
is also an administrative assistant to the President. 

The work of the OGR has been subject to careful scrutiny. 
Congressional committees examined it early this summer when 
the President asked that it be created as a permanent rather than 
an emergency agency. Newspaper and broadcasting trade papers 
have kept a constant check on Mellett’s activities. Colliers’ sent 
Walter Davenport, one of its staff writers, to Washington to do a 
piece about Mellett. Mellett appeared on two panels on censorship 
held at the National Press Club in Washington. Net result of this 
examination has been reassuring to newspaper and radio officials 
who feared censorship. No one doubted that Mellett believed 
what he said when he described (in the September issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly) American press associations as “the finest and 
fairest news-gathering and news-disseminating agencies in the 
world,” and said they could continue to render a great service to 
the nation only if “we do nothing to destroy the confidence they 
have created.” 

“Some would have us out-Hitler Hitler or out-gabble Goeb- 
bels,” Mellett wrote. “The American people have been exposed 
freely to practically every trick in the Berlin bag for several years, 
and the net result is nothing to make Berlin happy. The net result 
of it all is that America is lining up solidly and effectively against 
all that German propaganda represents.” 

Mellett’s status as an administrative assistant to the President 
has made him a clearing house for publicity ideas. Many govern- 
ment information men consult him on their problems, hopeful 
that Mellett approval means White House approval. People out- 
side the government who have proposals to make to the President 
on propaganda usually find themselves talking to Mellett, and 
most by now are familiar with his pleasant, non-committal recep- 
tion. 
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NO MINISTER OF INFORMATION 


But withal, Mellett is not, and probably does not wish to be, 
a Minister of Information. Nor does the Office of Government 
Reports show any signs of being or becoming the administrative 
agency to execute the overall planning job that some expect will 
be done, and done quickly if we should enter the war. 

Whatever the future of these agencies, it is interesting to note 
that Congressional approval has been given to programs that are 
far in advance of the usual government information function. The 
Rockefeller Office for Inter-American affairs which has under. 
taken public opinion studies in Latin America, and in general js 
gearing a propaganda program to an economic program, has had 


its appropriation passed. At this writing the Foreign Broadcast | 


Monitoring Service of the Federal Communications Commission 
is receiving favorable attention from Congress on its request for 
an additional appropriation of $209,000 above its already appro- 
priated $600,000. The Department of Justice is analyzing foreign 
language newspapers in this country with Congressional sanction. 

The attention paid to Mellett by representatives of press and 
radio has been centered more on his being a possible censor than 
it has to his being a possible coordinator of information. Trade 
papers for advertising, newspapers, and radio watch Washington 
carefully for the slightest sign of censorship. The curiosity about 
censorship is not limited to trade papers alone. Arthur Krock, 
columnist for the New York Times, has written of censorship in 
Washington, as have many other leading editorial writers and 
columnists. Westbrook Pegler wrote that all government publicity 
men should be put in uniform. 


The degree to which censorship should be used by the govern _, 


ment can be decided only in terms of the acuteness of the crisis. 
We are not at war, and information which obviously must be kept 
secret in wartime, does not need to be kept secret as long as we are 
only building for defense. 

It is significant that the Navy Department, our first line of 
defense, has been also the first to step forward and ask for censor- 
ship. The Navy Department’s first move was made on December 
31, 1940, when Secretary Frank Knox wrote a confidential letter 
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to editors of American newspapers, press associations, radio sta- 
tions, magazines, photographic agencies and Navy contractors, 
outlining four subjects on which he asked them voluntarily to 
avoid publicity, “unless authorized or announced by the Navy 
Department.” These were: 

“r, Actual or intended movements of vessels or aircraft of 
the United States Navy, of units of naval enlisted personnel or 
divisions of mobilized reserves, or troop movements of the U.S. 
Marine Corps; 

“2, (Mention of) ‘Secret’ technical U.S. naval weapons or 
development thereof; 

“3. New U.S. Navy ships or aircraft; 

“4. U.S. Navy construction projects ashore.” 

This letter was widely criticized, especially on the grounds 
that the bans were too general, and could not be followed. On 
February 9, in answer to these criticisms, Secretary Knox released 
a definition of the four points and statement answering the criti- 
cisms and stating the attitude of the Navy Department toward 
censorship. 

“From a few sources,” he said, “has come an unfounded 
charge that the Navy Department was making an effort at peace- 
time censorship. Nothing is further from my own mind or from 
the purposes of the Navy Department. But those of us charged 
with the proper conduct of the Navy, who are fully cognizant of 
the gravity of the current emergency and its potentialities, cannot 
but be greatly concerned about the making public of certain vital 
information of an operational and technical character, which 
while serving no particular public good, does make available to 
potential enemies, within and without our borders, information of 
value to them and definitely damaging to the progress and main- 
tenance of our national defense.” 


“THE MALAYA INCIDENT” 

On March 24th, another step was taken by the Navy Depart- 
ment, and on this one trouble was to follow. A press release was 
issued answering requests for “the Navy's views as to reporting 
the movements of British vessels which may arrive in this country 
for repair, outfit, or recondition, in accordance with provisions of 
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the lease-lend act. In my opinion, the movements should NOT be 
reported, photographed, or broadcast. Such information would be 
of inestimable military value to enemies of a country whose defense 
the President deems vital to the defense of the United States,” 

Upon this announcement there followed what is already 
referred to as the “Malaya incident.” That English battleship 
steamed into New York harbor, badly damaged, in daylight, 
Sailors from the ship were seen in New York bars. The New York 
Daily News published a picture of the ship. A few other news 
papers, learning that the Daily News was carrying the picture and 
a story, followed suit. Most refrained. The press associations carried 
“service notes” to editors, explaining that they had the story but 
would not carry it because of the Navy’s request to withhold such 
information. 

Knox later offered an indirect reproof to the papers that car- 
ried the story, and there has been no recurrence of this kind of 
violation of the Navy’s voluntary system. It must have been a 
surprise to many Americans to learn from a British Ministry of 
Information announcement from New York on August 22 that 
H.M.S. Illustrious was in Norfolk for repairs. No paper had hith- 
erto reported it. Later under heavy pressure, the Navy released 
the names of all British warships in American yards. 

Few newspapers seem to disagree with the Navy’s four 
points. Most objections are based on interpretation of the four 
points, despite Secretary Knox’s amplification. A focal operational 
point of voluntary censorship is the local commandant and the 
district public relations officer. The Navy relies upon the local 
commandant to give clearance to local stories. The Washington 
Daily News recently quoted a ruling from one local commandant 
which the paper said “disturbed” Washington Naval officials. 
Capt. Gaylord Church, public works officer at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, acting for the commandant of the Fourth Naval 
District sent the following letter to manufacturers in that district 


working on naval contracts: “Contractors and representatives are 


directed not to issue press releases on labor relations, difficulties of 
procuring equipment, methods of construction, progress of work 
or any other subject relating to work being performed under con- 
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tract.” This is a drastic example of local interpretation of the cen- 
sorship. 

Realizing the importance of their local public relations officers, 
both the War and Navy Departments have brought their field men 
to Washington in the past few months for conferences. Leading 
figures spoke to both groups, and an attempt was made to lay down 
as clearly as possible specific policy lines to be followed in clearing 
local stories. 

The War Department has asked for no broad voluntary censor- 
ship except in one instance. It has requested that newspapers not 
reveal the strength of our armed forces in new overseas bases in 


| Trinidad, Antigua, Bermuda, and Newfoundland. The War De- 


partment policy on censorship, as stated in the regulations, is: 
“In an emergency, censorship of publications and communications 
may be imposed by the President, in accordance with law, by 
executive order or regulations. Until otherwise directed, corps 
area, department, and local commanders will conduct no censor- 
ship activities but will maintain close liaison with the public press 
and radio broadcasting. Voluntary cooperation on the part of 
publicity agencies will be sought in order that no information 
harmful to our country or beneficial to the enemy may be dissem- 
inated. Should censorship within the military service become nec- 
essary, it will be conducted in accordance with instructions to be 
issued by the War Department.” 


THREE CLASSES OF INFORMATION 

The War Department has three classes of information, “Se- 
cret,” “Confidential,” and “Restricted.” 

Examples of items classified as secret are: 

“(1) War plans. 

“(2) Documents relating to the design and development of 
new material. 

“(3) Codes, ciphers, and cryptographic devices used to trans- 
mit secret information. 

“(4) Certain military maps and photomaps. 

“(a) In the continental United States, those illustrating 
and identified with a war plan, including local defense plans, 
defense projects, or any phase thereof. 
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“(b) In oversea possessions and foreign territory occy. 
pied by the forces of the United States, those illustrating ay 
approved war plan, including local defense plans, defeng 
projects, or any phase thereof; those showing the lay-out of 
permanent defense works and naval bases and the adjacent 
terrain vital to their defense; and those that serve to fix def. 
initely the location of any element of permanent defense 
works and naval bases.” 


“(5) Information concerning items of material and methods 
of assembly classified as secret by a chief of arm or service.” There 
are very few of those on that list. 

Confidential information includes information which al- 
though it does not endanger the national security, might be 
prejudicial to the interest or prestige of the United States, or for 
reasons of privacy, should be kept confidential. 

The classification, “restricted,” applies in most cases to tem- 
porary situations. For example while a gun is being tested, infor- 
mation about it is restricted until the gun has been approved by 
the War Department. 

One of the general problems of censorship still needing clarifi- 
cation is that of providing accurate statistics to the public on the 
progress of defense production. This, of course, not only concerns 
the Army and the Navy, but also the Office of Production Man- 


agement. 


Granting one exception, no uniform policy has been decided | 


upon for clearance and release of such figures. The exception is 
release of an official aircraft production figure each month by the 


ae 














Office of Production Management. This figure is cleared through | 


both the Army and the Navy, and stands as an example of what | 


can be said and done if there is coordination between agencies. 
But that is an exception and the rule is confusion and lack of 
coordination. What is involved here is not necessarily an attempt 


- 


to distort or mislead—rather to the contrary, for what will really | 


avoid confusion and demoralization is a set of figures for produc- 
tion that will defy any criticism. If release of a figure will endanger 
national security, then no government official should make it 
public. If a statistic will not endanger national security then it 
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should be made public in statistical language that the public can 
understand. 

Aside from this problem, which is more one of coordination 
than of censorship, the voluntary programs of the War and Navy 
Departments are working fairly well. There is grumbling, but on 
the whole the system seems fair. Most of the present criticism 
arises from the ineptitude of field public relations officers, and 
both the War and Navy Departments are making every effort to 
see that their policies are consistently interpreted—in Keokuk as 
well as in New Orleans. 

If some central planning and censorship program should be 
undertaken by the government, it doubtless would be a coordinat- 
ing agency, working closely with and relying on existing facilities 
of other government agencies. 

A review of the impact of the defense program on govern- 
ment information divisions would be valuable. There are new 
agencies, there has been expansion in most old agencies, and in a 
few cases, agencies lacking facilities, have awarded contracts for 
various campaigns to private advertising agencies. 


THE GOVERNMENT INFORMATION MAN 


In general, government information has continued on a bus- 
iness as usual basis. The fundamental approach of the government 
information man to his job has not changed since the defense 
program started. His relation to the director of his agency has 
not changed—his advice is seldom asked when policy is laid down 
and he must frequently wait until a mistake is made before he is 
called in. He still works in mortal fear of violating the rigid 
limitations set upon his job by Congress. He must have the humil- 
ity of all public relations men when appearing before their betters 
—the working newspaperman. But most important of all, he has 
learned not to take the initiative in any long range, carefully 
planned, publicity program. 

Tide, trade magazine for advertising and marketing, said 
recently, in discussing government publicity, that “few have real- 
ized that they (newspapermen) are not the best raw material for 
expert public relations. In the first place many newspapermen 
define propaganda as misconstruction or distortion of fact, gen- 
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erally with sinister motive. This frame of mind . . . does not make 
for a super-efficient propaganda machine. The best of them have 
a nose for front-page news, a deep appreciation of the unexpected 
and the bizaare, and a war-horse reaction to the smell of battle. 
They do not particularly like to write or receive publicity.” 


Business as usual in government publicity does not mean that | 
a bad job is being done, within the limits set. Highly-skilled | 


newspapermen on the staffs of government information divisions 


have done much to make intelligible to the public the complex 


business which the government became in the thirties. 

The major new agency set up since the defense program 
started last June is the Division of Information of the Office for 
Emergency Management. This division was created to service the 
National Defense Advisory Commission. When the NDAC was 
abolished, the Division of Information was set up within the OEM 
“to provide central informational service to the several agencies 
in the Office for Emergency Management.” 

The following agencies are “coordinated through” the OEM: 
Office of Production Management, Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply, Office of Civilian Defense, Office of Defense 


Housing Coordination, National Defense Mediation Board, Office _ 


for Coordination of Health, Welfare and Related Defense Activi- 
ties, Office for Inter-American Affairs, Defense Communications 
Board, and the National Defense Research Committce. 

Robert W. Horton, former Director of Information for the 
Maritime Commission and Washington correspondent for the 
New York World Telegram, has been Director of the Division 
since it was created under the Defense Commission. His division 
works in two general ways to furnish information on the agencies 
it services. 

First, able and experienced newspapermen are assigned to 
each of the agencies in the Office for Emergency Management. 
These men are thoroughly familiar with the work of their agen- 
cies, and are able to act as unofficial spokesmen for the director 
of the agency. They prepare press releases, draft speeches and 
answer queries from newspaper, magazine and radio representa 
tives on the work of their agency. 
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Second, the division works on a media basis. There is a news- 
reel section, a motion picture section, a still picture section, a 
publications section, a press section and a radio section. Usually 
these sections are made up of a chief and one assistant. The prin- 
cipal duty of the section chief is to act as liaison between the media 
he represents and the Division of Information. The great propor- 
tion of his time is spent in making arrangements and furnishing 
clearance for the various private media representatives who request 
pictures, speakers or other services. 

Ideas for a radio program, for example, may be initiated by 
either the chief of the radio section, or one of the information men 
assigned to one of the agencies. But arrangements for radio time 
and suggestions for presentation of the idea on the radio will come 
from the radio section. 

The Division of Information is small, decentralized and in- 
formal. This is possible only because most of the agencies it covers 
are excellent sources of news. An illustration is the coverage by 
trade journals of the OEM agencies. The conventional practice 
in government is to provides articles on the activity of the agency 
“slanted” for particular trade journals. This is necessary because 
most trade journals have limited facilities. No trade journal divi- 
sion is necessary in OEM’s Division of Information, for trade 
journals use their admittedly limited resources to cover the activi- 
ties of OEM. It is a “must” for trade journals. 

The media sections of the Division have turned out distin- 
guished work. Bernard C. Schoenfeld, chief of the radio section 
and author of the prize winning radio script, “Johnny Appleseed,” 
has written several eloquent dramatized programs in which Paul 
Muni and other stars have appeared. 


THE PUBLICATIONS SECTION 


The publications section has designed many simple and strik- 
ing posters, of which the most successful was probably a huge 
banner with the United States Seal at each end, and between them 
the caption, “Time Is Short.” Jean Carlu, former art director for 
the French Ministry of Information, is one of the many well- 
known artists on the unit’s advisory committee on posters. 
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All of the media sections cooperated in an anniversary cam. 
paign, “Defense: One Year.” Defense production progress was 


outlined in a pamphlet, in an hour-long dramatization over a | 
national network, in a rotogravure layout used by most papers | 


with roto sections, and in a series of articles prepared by the press 
associations from material furnished by the Division. 

Although this information division received some criticism 
last fall, most of the comment on its work since then has been 


favorable. It is probably one of the best examples in the govern. ' 


ment of an information division providing newspapers with spot 
coverage. The volume of press releases issued daily by this infor- 
mation division averages between ten and twenty stories and 
almost all of them are of sufficient news value to be carried by the 
leading press associations. 

Industrial morale is becoming one of the major assignments 
of the Division, and a special labor press section has been created 
to furnish material on this subject. A section may be created to 
conduct conservation campaigns, modeled on the aluminum scrap 
collection campaign which was worked out by the Division. 

Two major developments have taken place in the War Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Public Relations. First is the creation of a plan- 
ning and liaison branch under the direction of Lieutenant Colonel 
R. Ernest Dupuy, well-known military writer. The only such 
planning division in Washington, it operates on the policy level 
and passes on plans of the other branches of the Bureau of Public 
Relations. The work of the Branch has not been made public, but 
one of its special assignments was to make arrangements for and 
conduct the tour of Latin American military leaders who recently 
visited this country. It has a Latin American unit, plus four others: 
Military, Liaison, Exhibits and Civilian. 

The Bureau’s Intelligence and Analysis Branch has brought 
to the highest kind of efficiency under the direction of Major R. E. 
Looker, a former Fortune editor, the job of providing policy mak- 
ers with spot news service. Besides the standard daily digest of 
press opinion, the Intelligence Branch compiles a motion picture 
digest, a spot news digest, a periodical digest, and a daily radio 





digest, and in addition, news of special interest is jerked from the , 


news ticker and delivered immediately to the interested general 
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staff officer. All of the digests are arranged so that an officer need 
read only the section that affects his division. 

Newest of these services is the radio digest. Preparation of 
this requires monitoring of domestic radio news broadcasts and 
speeches from 6 a.m. to midnight. Because overtones of expression 
might not appear in written or printed text, records of the broad- 
cast are preserved, and can be played back at the desk of any 
oficer with a small portable machine. This service has been used 
in many spot situations, where news broadcasts were two or three 
hours ahead of newspapers. 

The very best the War Department can do will be needed to 
meet the morale problem it faces during the second year of service 
for its draftees, if newspaper and magazine reports are accurate. 
The appointment of Frederic Osborn, noted sociologist and 
civilian, to head the morale division is evidence that this is recog- 
nized by the general staff. Osborn has been chairman of the Army’s 
Committee on Morale since last fall. No plans have been an- 
nounced since his appointment. 


NAVY PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The public relations branch of the Navy has been transformed 
from a small unit in Naval Intelligence to full stature in the office 
of the Secretary of the Navy. The change in administrative status 
has taken the investigative atmosphere away from the work of the 
branch. It has grown enormously in personnel, but organizational 
lines have not yet clearly been laid down. 

The public relations branch has an analysis unit which pre- 
pares a daily digest, and what might correspond to a planning and 
liaison section. The latter is now called a script section, but works 
on major policy statements and originates ideas. 

The operating divisions correspond roughly to those of other 
Government information units, although they spend a greater and 
greater proportion of their time, under the Navy’s voluntary cen- 
sorship program, clearing material for media. 

The Navy has shown concern over industrial morale. It’s solu- 
tion is the award of the Ordnance flag and the Navy “E” to manu- 
facturers for “outstanding performance in the production of naval 
ordnance material.” The “E” pennant is flown from plant flag 
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staff, and “E” posters are displayed in plant windows and on plam 
bulletin boards. In addition Naval bulletins carrying the “E” and 
the Bureau of Ordnance seal may be worn by the managers and 
men working in the plant. In the past the Navy “E” has been a 
much sought after award by the ships and principals of the fleet, 
The awards are made with pomp and ceremony, with the presenta- 
tion made by a Navy major officer. 

There are two or three general strategical lines that the Navy 
attempts to implement in addition to its program for industrial 
morale. One, of course, is to continue to remind the public of the 
need for a big Navy. Another is its recruiting program for which 
it has awarded a large contract to Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborne, a New York advertising agency. Another important 
policy point that is stressed in all Naval publicity is the necessity 
for maintaining a fleet air arm. 


OFFICE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The Office of Inter-American Affairs under Nelson Rocke- 
feller has received wide attention in the press, but it may be valu- 
able here to list the four major classifications into which its work 
falls. They are: Financial and Commercial development; cultural 
interchange; communications, and social and civil welfare. Two 
conditions enter into the work of all these divisions; first the 
emergency aspect, and second the long term aspect. 

The work of the Office is to a large degree coordination, just 
as its title implies. Wherever possible existing private and Govern- 
ment facilities are used: Example was the preparation of the 
“black list” of Latin American trading firms. The State Depart- 
ment, the Department of Commerce, and the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, among others, cooperated in the prepara 
tion of this list. The cultural division work covers a broad field of 
educational, and artistic activity. The communications division 
has undertaken an extensive program of local long wave news 
broadcast in Latin America. The office is also studying public 
opinion in the United States and other American Republics, using 
the techniques of public opinion interviewing. They are also using 
the facilities of the Foreign Broadcast Monitoring Service. 
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This service marks a departure in the field of government 
publicity. Set up under the Federal Communications Commission, 
the FBMS monitors foreign broadcasts from all over the world 
24 hours a day. It transcribes, translates, analyzes, and edits into 
reports for policymakers, the content of these broadcasts. 

The stock question that is asked about its work, “Why do you 
listen, nobody else does in the United States?” is easily answered. 
The government listens to find out what propaganda strategy 
possible «nemy nations are using. Radio often gives twelve hour 
beats ove “oreign office and high command communiques. Thus, 
if we we. * war, such analysis would be invaluable to our mili- 
tary and i.val branches, to the State Department, and to the 
President. Meanwhile, the work has high value in that it informs 
the government immediately on what, if any, propaganda attacks 
are being made upon it while it is as a non-belligerent. 

Four monitoring stations are in the process of being estab- 
lished at Portland, Ore.; Kingsville, Texas; San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
and Guilford, Md. 

Ultimately the Service will have a staff of 350 which will have 
to deal with between 600,000 and go0,000 words daily—or 1200 
pages. Four types of reports will be issued; daily highlights, specific 
daily reports, weekly analysis and special reports. 

Lloyd Free, former managing editor of Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, is director of the Service. 

The Department of Justice is analyzing foreign language 
newspapers in the United States. 

No survey of recent developments in government publicity 
should neglect two campaigns being carried on by government 
agencies. The Department of Agriculture, by posters, and through 
its county committees, is waging a “Food for Defense,” program 
through which it is trying to get farmers to produce more dairy 
products, and at the same time let American farmers know how 
the war affects them. The Treasury Department, using the minute 
man of 1776 motif, is selling bonds. It has used spot radio plugs, 
traveling shows of tanks and guns, motion picture trailers, posters, 
and a theme song, Any Bonds Today, written by Irving Berlin. 

An assumption of this article has been that the government 
would be forced to coordinate and enlarge its publicity efforts 
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should we enter the war. An attempt has been made to survey 
the trends toward such coordination and expansion wherever 
they have appeared. 

Coordination, it should be pointed out, does not mean 
the end of truth. It can, and may very well mean, more truth to 
more of our people. It may mean that the government will see it 
as a responsibility to let all the people know the consequences of 
a German victory. It should not mean that the people will be 
told the Army has three times more tanks and planes than it has, 

How much coordination and what degree of censorship will 
be imposed is a matter for others to determine. The decision will 
be a momentous one, and should be reached only by those having 
great faith in the ability of our people to come to reasonable and 
rational conclusions if the truth is told. 

This may sound naive to students of public opinion. The 
greatest testimony to the hard-headedness of such a course is the 
cheerful gallantry of thousands of homeless Englishmen. The 
stronghold of their courage is a belief in democracy and free speech. 
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MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE 
By PETER H. ODEGARD AND ALAN BARTH 


The promotional theme of the Defense Savings Bond program has been faith 
and confidence in American institutions. The implications for national morale 
are discussed in this first-hand account of the purposes, theory, organization 
and promotional activities of the Savings program. Peter H. Odegard, con- 
sultant to the Secretary of the Treasury, is widely known for his studies of 
public opinion and pressure groups; Alan Barth, for some years a Washing- 
ton correspondent, is now an editorial analyst on the Staff of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


More THAN a million Americans have loaned money to their 
Government since the Defense Savings Bond program was in- 
augurated last May. They have loaned, in the aggregate, well over 
a billion and half dollars. They have loaned this money on a 
wholly voluntary basis—in response to appeals to their prudence 
and patriotism—without any resort whatever to coercion, intimi- 
dation or social pressure. 

The campaign which is promoting the sale of Defense Sav- 
ings Bonds is unique in the history of the United States. It is, 
moreover, a kind of campaign which could be undertaken in no 
other country in the world—a kind of campaign peculiarly 
adapted to the democratic pattern of American life, simultaneously 
exploiting and extolling American traditions and institutions. 

This campaign has by now succeeded in bringing a knowl- 
edge of the Defense Savings program to virtually every resident of 
the United States; it can be fairly said today that almost all Ameri- 
cans know what Defense Stamps and Bonds are, know where they 
can be bought, why they should be bought, what they cost and 
what they give. After the first month of Defense Savings publicity, 
a survey made by the American Institute of Public Opinion 
showed that, of the sample selected, g1 per cent said they had 
heard of Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps; there was some sec- 
tional variation and some variation as to income groups, urban 
and rural residents, but these differences were insignificant. In a 
study of the publicity effects of the program completed in mid- 
July, one of the country’s leading advertising executives declared: 
“To my knowledge, no promotional campaign, commercial, gov- 
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ernmental or Goebbels’, has ever spread its basic message g 
broadly, so quickly. A superlative job has been done, particularly 
in radio and newspaper publicity. To me, it is the best possible 
precursor of success in the greater job ahead.” 


PLAN AND PURPOSE 


Behind this remarkable record lie conscious purposes and a 
carefully determined plan. As is the case in most enterprises of 
large design, the underlying purposes are complex, having broad 
economic and social, as well as purely fiscal, aspects. 

It is not enough for the Treasury Department to raise money. 
It must do so, as far as possible, in a way to strengthen national 
morale and contribute to the efficient functioning of the national 
economic life. Fiscal policy, in other words, is not independent of, 
but is inextricably bound up with, political and social policy. 

It was in recognition of this collateral obligation that Secre. 
tary Morgenthau asked Congress for authorization to borrow from 
the general public through a Defense Savings Bond campaign. 
He said to the House Ways and Means Committee on January 
29 of this year: 

“There exists in the country today an overwhelming desire on the 
part of nearly every man, woman and child to make some direct and 
tangible contribution to the national defense. We ought to give them 
a sense of personal participation beyond that which comes from doing 
their daily job faithfully and well. Every day letters come to me from 
people who ask, “What can I do to help?’ Our plan to offer securities 
attractive to all classes of investors is an attempt to answer this ques- 
tion. I can think of no other single way in which so many people can 
become partners of their Government in facing this emergency. 

“It is the purpose of the Treasury to raise money for national 
defense by methods which strengthen the national morale.” 


Total defense, to employ a now fashionable phrase, calls for 
total mobilization. Since it is axiomatic that the primary source 
of national strength lies in human resources, it seems to follow 
plainly enough that the first task in mobilization is to enlist the 
latent energy and interest of the general public. 

There is a saying of Walter Bagehot’s that “the greatest sage 
soon comes to share the beliefs of the congregation with which he 
worships and the party with which he votes.” What Bagehot 
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meant, of course, was simply that behavior begets belief quite as 
often as belief begets behavior. Public opinion is as much a 
product of what the public does as of what it thinks. The experi- 
ence of participation in a joint effort breeds community of pur- 
pose, conveys a sense of national direction, creates what is com- 
monly referred to as morale. National unity is not so much the 
precursor as the product of united action. 

Conversely, belief untranslated into behavior tends to lose 
its force and vitality. No people can become aroused over their 
problems until they are given an opportunity to work toward the 
solution of them. The lack of such an opportunity creates a sense 
of frustration which is the begetter of apathy and defeatism. 

Acting upon this theory, Congress authorized the Defense Sav- 
ings program to afford opportunity for the largest possible number 
of people to become active participants in, rather than mere ob- 
servers of, the defense effort. It was for this reason, among others, 
that Defense Savings Stamps were offered in denominations as 
low as ten cents. Defense stamps and bonds afford the means by 
which al] Americans can participate in the community program in 
the fashion that will be most useful to the community as a whole. 
This, then, is their basic function. The number of bonds and 
stamps sold, consequently, will be of greater importance than the 
total amount of money raised. 

Plainly there is involved here a correlation between means 
and ends. By generating an atmosphere of urgency and anxious 
concern for the success of the defense program, the Treasury 
creates a demand for the securities it seeks to sell. At the same 
time, by such means, it is accomplishing the most important of 
the Government’s non-fiscal objectives—to give to the American 
people a sense of the magnitude and the significance of the 
national defense effort in which they are engaged. 

The Defense Savings Bond program has an almost equally 
important collateral objective in the economic sphere—to counter- 
act the inflationary tendencies inherent in a vast program of arma- 
ment production. 

During the present fiscal year, the Federal Government will 
pay to the people of this country through defense contracts about 
ten billion dollars more than it takes from them in taxes. If all 
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this money is used to buy the limited supply of civilian goods 
which will be available, prices are bound to rise disastrously. Not 
only would individual living standards be destroyed, but the cost 
of the defense program to the body of taxpayers as a whole would 
be immeasurably increased. Government financing which encour- 
aged such tendencies by borrowing from banks and thus enlarging 
the general purchasing power would be manifestly self-defeating. 

In simplest terms, by saving for his individual future, the 
bond purchaser acts to guarantee the collective future. It is this 
very identity between the individual and the collective interest 
which the Defense Savings program seeks most eagerly to estab- 
lish. National morale depends basically on a general awareness 
that the future welfare of each member of the community is 
inextricably tied up with the future welfare of the community 
as a whole. 


THEORY OF DEFENSE SAVINGS PUBLICITY 


It has now come to be a generally accepted principle of mod- 
ern advertising and propaganda that values are more persuasive 
than things. The automobile industry, for example, does not 
attempt to sell automobiles as such; it attempts, rather, to sell a 
trip to New England, the Grand Canyon, Carlsbad Caverns or the 
Pacific Coast. It sells the prestige, the power and the sense of 
personal satisfaction that come from ownership. Similarly, in 
setting out to sell securities for a private business concern, the 
promoter places main emphasis on the basic values, goals, re- 
sources, stability and future prospects of the enterprise in which 
he is asking people to invest. 

For many years the American people have been wearing 
sackcloth and ashes. They have been conscious of their trials and 
tribulations but not conscious enough of their triumphs. They 
have been deluged with defeatism—emphasizing the weaknesses 
of the democratic political and social structure. As a result, many 
of our people have fallen prey to the specious claims of Nazi, 
Fascist and Communist superiority in solving the insistent prob- 
lems of contemporary life. Until lately there was a tendency, not 
alone among the underprivileged and the semi-literate but to an 
even greater degree, perhaps, among those more fortunately 
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placed, to gasp in amazement and admiration at Hitler's “ending 
of unemployment,” Stalin’s “liquidation of illiteracy,” Mussolini's 
miracle of “making the trains run on time.” 

The time is over-ripe for a campaign to restore confidence in 
ourselves and to restore the balance between national self-immo- 
lation and self-righteousness, between cynicism and complacency. 
It is not suggested that we become Pollyannas, but only that we 
cease listening exclusively to the voice of Cassandra. Time and 
circumstances demand that we discard our sackcloth and don our 
working clothes. 

Through all of the Defense Savings publicity there will be 
seen running a note of faith, confidence, courage and determina- 
tion: Faith in our destiny, in the people and the institutions of 
America, in the method of freedom and in equal justice under 
law; courage to meet the challenge of despotism; confidence in 
our inner strength, in our unity and integrity of purpose, in our 
capacity to solve our problems by the cooperation of men standing 
upright, not upon their knees; determination that all of the 
national strength will be utilized to preserve these American 


values. 


MEDIA EMPLOYED 


The first task of the Defense Savings Staff was that of product 
identification. Most of the copy sent out during the early weeks 
of the campaign was of a strictly objective and descriptive nature. 
Emphasis was laid upon an appeal to personal security. The bonds 
were described as not only the best investment in the world, but 
the most convenient. Various plans for using Defense Bonds to 
establish scholarship funds for children and life annuities were 
described. 

The initial effort to relate the Defense Savings program to 
national defense was made through identification with a familiar 
historical symbol, the Minute Man. Posters featuring the Minute 
Man proved to be so popular that it was almost impossible to keep 
up with the demands for them. The symbol has been incorporated 
into advertising copy voluntarily placed by banks and other busi- 
ness concerns. It has appeared on letterheads and Post Office letter- 
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cancelling machines until, more than anything else, perhaps, it has 
come to represent the Defense Savings campaign. 

Subsequent posters have emphasized, so that those who run 
may read—the Four Freedoms, National Unity and the idea of 
universal partnership with the Government. Among the slogans 
used have been: “America on Guard,” “Buy A Share In America,” 
“Four Freedoms Forever.” 

A special staff of writers has been recruited to prepare pam- 
phlets, books and other literature for the use of schools, trade 
unions, women’s clubs and other social or vocational organizations, 

Newspapers have been employed in the usual fashion, of 
course, to publicize the activities of the Defense Savings Staff. 
Editorial writers and commentators have been exceedingly gener- 
ous in furthering the program’s aims. Perhaps the most distinctive 


activity of the Defense Savings Staff’s press section has been the | 


preparation and distribution of a daily Defense Bond Quiz—a set 
of questions and answers about Defense Bonds and Stamps. These 
daily quizzes are offered to all newspapers in the country and 
appear in so large a number that they undoubtedly constitute the 
most widely syndicated feature in the newspaper field. 

But the emotional content implicit in the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s collateral objectives cannot readily be conveyed through 
sight copy. The creation of the faith, confidence, courage and 
determination at which the Defense Savings program aims can be 
accomplished only through more elastic media. Motion pictures 
and radio have carried the main burden of this phase of the 
campaign. 

The principal Defense Savings motion picture production so 
far is the 10-minute film, America Preferred. Here was a direct 
effort to give dramatic expression to the values which we are called 
upon to defend, to present these in terms familiar and meaningful 
to the average American. Tolerance and freedom and unity with- 
out uniformity were presented as the real essence of America. And 
the picture sought, also, to show in concrete fashion the uses to 
which Defense Savings funds are to be put. 

In addition to this dramatic production, there have been news 
reel pictures, comedy shorts and short end-clips attached to regular 
studio feature films—all of which have called visual and auditory 
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attention to the value and importance of Defense Bonds and 
Stamps. 
USE OF RADIO 

Radio is the one channel of publicity which has not previously 
been available in a great international crisis. It is the utilization of 
broadcasting which may be said, fundamentally, to distinguish 
the technique of the Defense Savings campaign from the Liberty 
Loan drives of the World War. It lends itself with singular effec- 
tiveness to the creation of morale on a national scale. 

The principal, if most prosaic, use of radio has been through 
one-minute announcements. Five of these are sent to 866 radio 
stations every day. Each announcement is keyed and a stub re- 
turned to the Treasury, giving written evidence of its use. In May, 
80,354 announcements were used; in June, 72,639; in July, 85,992. 
In addition, announcements of 15, 25 and 50 words are sent to all 
stations for use whenever possible. And to the country’s 162 foreign 
language stations go announcements written in 22 languages; 
each of these stations is using three to four of the announcements 
daily. 

Announcements and talks ranging from one to seven minutes 
were featured in 89 commercial network programs during May; 
in 103 during June; in r20 during July. Some 60-odd sustaining 
programs featuring special events and speeches have been broad- 
cast over the major networks since May 1. 

The nature of the copy employed in these broadcasts is, of 
necessity, fairly obvious. It aims simply to place emphasis on the 
spectacular achievements of the American people, on the virtues 
of their institutions, on the advantages of their way of life over 
that which prevails in totalitarian countries. It is done without 
excessive flag-waving, without any insistence that the millennium 
has been attained. There is no denial that inequities exist, that 
problems remain to be solved. But the accent is placed on the plus, 
rather than on the minus side. 

The distinctive aspects of the Treasury Department’s promo- 
tional campaign are contained largely in three regular weekly 
programs through which, as John K. Hutchens remarked when 
evaluating them in the New York Times of August 3, “The citi- 
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zens are being not only entertained but instructed in the noblest 
political traditions of their country, and by a number of its more 
eminent leaders and artists and comics.” Time and talent for 
these broadcasts are contributed to the Treasury. 

The title “America Preferred” is used again for one of these 
programs broadcast over the Mutual Network. It features distin- 
guished musicians of foreign origin, some of whom came to 
America as a place of asylum and all of whom feel a special 
gratitude for its freedom. They fortify the concept that this is a 
land made up of many racial and cultural strains blended into that 
unique pot-pourri known as the American dream. 

“For America We Sing” goes on the air Tuesday evenings 
over the National Broadcasting Network and uses old, familiar 


and heart-warming songs to play frankly upon the memories and | 


emotions of those who listen. 

“Treasury Hour—Millions For Defense,” broadcast Wednes- 
day evenings from coast to coast by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, is perhaps the most ambitious of the Department's radio 
efforts. It is a variety show graced by the most popular names in the 
several entertainment fields. The programs are full of humor. But 
they also contain more serious strains—playlets which stress the 
American respect for tolerance and freedom of expression, a rendi- 
tion of the Gettysburg address, a blending of music to suggest the 
diverse elements which have gone into the making of American 
institutions. Irving Berlin’s increasingly popular tune, “Any Bonds 
Today ?”—composed especially for the Defense Savings campaign 
—is the stirring theme song of this program. 

The Treasury has also sponsored two rather extraordinary 
round-table radio discussions of the Defense Savings program. The 
first of these was broadcast over the Columbia Network June 28 
and included as participants: Vice-President Henry A. Wallace, 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, Senators Scott Lucas of 
Illinois and Arthur Capper of Kansas, Representatives John 
McCormack of Massachusetts and Fred S. Crawford of Michigan. 
On July 22, another round-table discussion led by Secretary Mor- 
genthau included as participants: Mr. James B. Carey, National 
Secretary, C.I.O.; Mr. Walter D. Fuller, President, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers; Mr. William Green, President, A.F.L.; 
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Mr. Albert Hawkes, President, U.S. Chamber of Commerce; and 
Mr. James A. Phillips, Chairman of the Railway Labor Executives 
Association. The bringing together of representatives of such 
sharply conflicting interests is in itself a notable step toward 
national unity. 

Radio, in this campaign, is doing the job which was per- 
formed in the Liberty Loan drives by the four-minute men. 
Whether its unseen voices will prove as potent in inspiring popu- 
lar response as were the physical presences of World War orators 
remains to be determined. Certainly radio affords a flexibility of 
appeal and the application of principles of mass psychology which 
were not possible in 1917. 


POLICY ON ADVERTISING 

In developing the organization of the Defense Savings Staff, 
the Treasury had the benefit of its World War experience in the 
promotion of Liberty Loans. On the basis of this experience it 
determined to follow the precedent laid down at that time of dis- 
pensing with paid advertising. The reason for this policy had been 
clearly stated by Secretary McAdoo in 1917 when he said: 


“The question of paid advertising presents a serious problem for 
the Government. The value of such advertising cannot be doubted, and 
if the operation could be governed by the same considerations as those 
which determine the action of private enterprises, it would be much 
simplified. A private enterprise may advertise in a selected number of 
mediums most useful for its purpose without any limitation except its 
own desires or ability to pay. If the Government engages in such a 
campaign, it must advertise in every newspaper and periodical in 
America without discrimination. All must have equal treatment, and 
should have equal treatment. The Government must be thoroughly 
democratic and impartial in a matter of this sort. To make the adver- 
tisement thorough and effective, it should be done on a broad and 
liberal scale. The cost of such an undertaking would be very great and 
would exceed the appropriation which the Congress has thus far 
made available for the sale of Liberty Bonds.” 


The development, since the Liberty Loan days, of radio broad- 
casting gave added force to this reasoning of Secretary McAdoo. If 
the Treasury had decided to buy advertising space in newspapers, 
it could not very well have asked the radio companies for free 
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time, nor could it have requested the voluntary cooperation of 
motion picture producers. 

The policy adopted was to invite offers of cooperation from 
radio stations and motion picture companies. As for newspaper 
and magazines, it was assumed that these publications could no 
afford to donate advertising space as such, but that leading adver. 
tisers, as a matter of good public relations, and in line with their 
desire to aid in the defense program, would incorporate Defense 
Savings copy in their own advertisements or prepare special copy 
promoting the bonds and stamps with a credit line for themselves, 
This principle has been rigorously adhered to, with the result that 
broadcasters, motion picture producers, banks and business adver. 





tisers of every kind have joined in the promotion of Defense Bonds | 


and Stamps in a magnificent manner. 

Despite the common applicability of this advertising policy, 
however, it is apparent that circumstances differed in important 
respects between those which conditioned the Liberty Loan drives 
and those under which the Defense Savings Bond program was 
inaugurated. To begin with, an entirely different psychological 
atmosphere prevails today. In the Liberty Loan days, the United 
States was formally and actually at war. We were sending a vast 
army overseas. There was scarcely a household in the land which 
had not in some way felt the war’s impact. 

In the second place, Liberty Bonds were necessarily sold in 
“drives,” organized for completion within a limited period of time 
and designed to raise a specified quota. The current Defense Sav- 
ings campaign must be an indefinitely sustained effort. It aims to 
encourage systematic saving through repeated purchase of bonds 
and stamps out of current income. For this reason limits were 
placed upon the amount of individual subscriptions. 

Finally, for reasons already outlined, the present Defense 
Savings Staff was resolved to avoid certain high-pressure sales 
tactics which, unavoidably, attended the fund-raising of World 
War days. It was determined that there should be no compulsion, 
no hysteria, no slacker lists and no invidious comparisons between 


those who bought bonds and those who did not. 
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on of | pRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 


fal In the form of organization adopted for the Defense Savings 
Staff the main functional division is between the Washington 
Papen office and the Field Organization. The former serves in a super- 








a visory capacity, handling general publicity efforts. The latter 
, mrt carries on educational and promotional work in the local 
f “t | communities. 
— The theory upon which this organization rests is best stated, 
“Py perhaps, in the Defense Savings Manual for State and Local 
elves, . 3 
ae | Committees: 
Ani “Since the World War there has been a great increase in the number, 


variety, and size of social organizations. Farm organizations, women’s 
3onds | clubs, labor unions, and trade and professional associations of all kinds 
have multiplied, until today it is difficult to find anybody not included 








olicy, in one or more of them. Being of their member’s own creation, under 
rtant his own management and control, made up of other like-minded or 

- similarly situated people with common and sympathetic interests, these 
Lrives associations command the confidence of the individual member. Even 
| Was in the national interest, which transcends the interest of any part, the 
gical Treasury intends, whenever possible, to give recognition to these 
nited voluntary associations. 

“In totalitarian states like Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan, national 
| vert unity is achieved by the forcible liquidation of these minority interests— 
rhich of churches, trade unions, political parties, youth organizations, busi- 

ness and professional associations. In their place all people are com- 
id in pelled to submit to the Nazi, Communist or Fascist parties, which are 
aaa the outward and visible signs of the totalitarian system. 
tume oa : : ; . . 

In a democratic society, national unity can be achieved, not by 

Sav- force, but by persuasion, not by the liquidation of minority interest 
as to groups, but by their incorporation into the framework of the nation. 
onds This can be done only as each group comes to see that its welfare is 
were dependent upon the welfare of the nation as a whole, To accomplish 

this, it is vitally necessary to give everyone a sense of taking direct part 
. in activities which extend beyond those of his particular group but 
ae upon which its welfare depends. This sense of taking voluntary part 
sales in a national effort is one of the major objectives of our present 
orld program... .” 
100, The geographical principle of organization is also recognized 


yecn. | in the establishment throughout the United States of state and 
local committees made up of outstanding citizens who represent 
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the major social and vocational groups in the community. Thus 
the horizontal and vertical forms of association are interlaced. Both 
are encouraged and guided to engage in educational and promo 
tional activities furthering the national program. 

A special division in Washington has been charged with 
responsibility for enlisting the cooperation of national organiza. 
tions of all kinds. The national officers of the C.I.0., A.F.L., Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, General Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
hundreds of other trade, fraternal and social associations have been 
interviewed and their interest and full cooperation enlisted. Mem- 
bers of this special staff in Washington have spoken to hundreds 
of conventions at which resolutions endorsing the savings program 
have been adopted. Such activities make the task of the field 
organization much easier. 

To assist state and local committees in the more effective 
prosecution of their work, the Treasury provides them with the 
services of one or more full-time salaried state administrators. 
These men are carefully selected for their knowledge of the state 
and their devotion to the objectives of the Defense Savings pro- 
gram. Partisanship of any kind is ruled out. 

There is no disposition on the part of the Washington office 
to dictate state and local activities. Except for the administrators 
and such clerical help as is necessary, all the work of these agencies 
represents voluntary effort on the part of patriotic citizens. Never- 
theless, it is important to emphasize the rdle of the state adminis 
trators in insuring fairly strict observance of the central policy and 
purpose of the program. The Defense Savings Staff intends to 
avoid the danger of vigilante methods resulting from excessive zeal 
or bad judgment on the part of volunteer workers. The plan 
adopted thus insures a reasonable degree of central supervision 
without violating the basic principle of local autonomy. 

Broadly speaking, every state and local committee has four 
main tasks: 

1. Publicity. To see that, through press releases, local radio 
programs and other publicity channels, the Defense Savings pro- 
gram is kept constantly before the attention of the people. 

2. Education. To find teachers, lecturers and speakers who 
can appear before study groups, public meetings and other gath- 
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erings. Through such audiences in schools, colleges and local 
assemblies, the Defense Savings Staff hopes to carry on the most 
extensive program of adult education on national defense and 
public finance that has ever been undertaken in this country. 

3. Outlets. The sale of any commodity depends in large mea- 
sure upon the accessibility of sales outlets. One of the main tasks 
of the field organization is to see that bonds and stamps are made 
easily available through banks, post offices, retail stores and every 
other proper outlet. 

4. Promotion. The actual work of promoting the sale of 
bonds and stamps will be carried on mainly through tens of 
thousands of locai committees throughout the country. It is their 
obligation to see that systematic savings plans through payroll 
allotments or other devices are adopted wherever feasible. Beyond 
this, they encourage the formation of savings committees and clubs 
in all the social organizations with which they have contact. By 
word of mouth, by distribution of order forms, by the actual pur- 
chase on their own, or on the behalf of others, of Defense Bonds 
and Stamps, this nation-wide organization will become a sales 
force of unmatched magnitude. 

Without discounting the importance of the radio, press and 
other agencies of mass impression, the ultimate success or failure 
of the Defense Savings program will depend upon the work of this 
field organization. It is, in the last analysis, through this channel 
that the Treasury hopes to approach its goal—the enlistment in 
national defense of every man, woman and child in the United 


States. 








THE BRITISH MINISTRY 
OF INFORMATION 


By CEDRIC LARSON 


Great Britain was comparatively slow in taking measures to counteract the 
psychological offensives of the Nazi propaganda machine. Even after the 
need for doing so became evident problems of organization, personnel, and 
objectives were not easily solved. From official records, parliamentary debates, 
and other source material Mr. Larson outlines a story which is as instructive 
as it is disturbing. The author, a member of the morale division of the 
War department, is the co-author of “Words that Won the War” and 
numerous articles dealing with government propaganda. 


Wier the tempest of war broke over Europe in September 1939, 
the ensuing struggle proved to be the greatest newsbeat in history. 
Ten thousand journalists, scattered over the various European 
theatres of war, were on hand to report every phase of the conflict. 
Clicking teletypes, staccato short wave broadcasts, humming 
cables, and swift trans-Atlantic clipper airmail, all served to bring 
the Blitzkrieg of the old world to the very doorstep of the new. 

While the Royal Air Force and the Luftwaffe fight for mas 
tery of the skies of Europe, another struggle, psychologic in 
nature, rages just as fiercely. Pitted against each other in this 
conflict of morale are the British Ministry of Information and 
the German Ministry for Public Enlightenment and Propaganda. 

The Reich Ministry for Public Enlightenment and Propa- 
ganda was established in March 1933, and has been functioning 
ever since at home and abroad. The British Ministry of Informa- 
tion, on the other hand, was not activated until the outbreak of 
the war in September 1939, and its rather hectic career offers 
many lessons for the conduct of public relations for democracy 
in wartime. 

The Ministry of Information has been, at least partially, the 
result of British experiences of 1914-18, which have been the sub- 
ject of several books. With the ending of the war in November 
1918, the British propaganda effort subsided, and for almost 
twenty-one years no formal information organization disseminated 
British culture and political views systematically. However, the 
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scientific development of propaganda as a spiritual weapon of 
warfare can be credited to the British, and especially Northcliffe. 
“Like the tank, this was an all-British contribution to the armoury 
of war.” 

In the latter part of 1938 parliamentary agitation for a British 
governmental organization to counteract the propaganda minis- 
tries of totalitarian countries, made itself manifest. 

On November 29, 1938, for example, Arthur Henderson, 
MP., asked the Prime Minister in the House of Commons 
whether, in view of the need for “straight British news, by reason 
of the intensive anti-British propaganda now being carried on by 
certain other countries” the British government should not con- 
sider the “desirability of establishing a special Press and propa- 
ganda department?” Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain replied 
that: “His Majesty’s Government attach great importance to the 
maintenance of the well-recognised tradition of objectivity and 
independence in the provision of news by British agencies; and 
they would deprecate any action that might be interpreted as an 
effort to introduce official control.” 

Again, late in March 1939, Chamberlain was questioned about 
setting up a Ministry of Information. Captain A. Evans, M.P., on 
March 29, 1939, asked the Prime Minister whether he would “now 
consider the setting up of a Ministry of Information, which would 
be responsible for all national propaganda at home and abroad and 
also generally supervise all Ministerial publicity departments?” 
Chamberlain referred the questioner to the answer he had given 
to Mr. Henderson in Parliament four months earlier.’ 


A NEW DEPARTMENT IS FORMED 


Mr. Chamberlain was equally evasive whenever questioned 
in Parliament on this subject. It was not until June 15, 1939, that 
the Prime Minister made his first public announcement of creating 
a new department under the name of the Foreign Publicity De- 
partment of the Foreign Office. This department was to include 
that section of the Foreign Office News Department which had 
previously been concerned with this work, but it was to be pro- 

1Sidney Rogerson, Propaganda in the Next War (London, 1938), p. 15. 


2342 H.C. Deb. 5 s., 239. 
8345 H.C. Deb. § s., 2039. 
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vided with additional staff. Chamberlain remarked that it was 
not the intention of the Government to found in peacetime a 
“Ministry of Information or Propaganda.” 

In the event that Great Britain became engaged in a major 
war, the Prime Minister said, it would be the intention of the 
Government to set up immediately a Ministry of Information 


with a cabinet minister at its head and a director-general whose | 
status would be equivalent to that of a permanent head of a reg. | 


ular public Department of the first rank. It was announced that 
the British Home Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, had at Chamber- 
lain’s request undertaken the responsibility of preparing the nec- 


essary plans for a war-time Ministry of Information, and that | 


considerable preliminary work had already been done on this 
score. The Prime Minister named Lord Perth to assume general 
supervision of the new Foreign Publicity Department of the For- 
eign Office, and he was also to assist Sir Samuel Hoare in perfecting 
war plans for a Ministry of Information, and be Director-General 
designate of the Ministry of Information in time of war.’ 

Chamberlain summarised his policy thus: “The Ministry of 
Information will operate in war time; in peace conditions, after 
the necessary plans have been completed there will only exist a 
skeleton organisation, without which swift action would be impos- 
sible if an emergency arose.” The new department which Lord 
Perth headed was in peacetime to be concerned with overseas 
publicity entirely, and there was to be no interference with the 
British press." 

Lord Perth (Eric Drummond) was sixty-three years of age 
when he entered upon his duties as head of the Foreign Publicity 
Department of the Foreign Office. Educated at Eton, Lord Perth 
could be called distinctly a product of the Foreign Office, which 
he had entered in 1900, in which he had held various subordinate 
posts until 1915, when he was made private secretary to the For- 
eign Secretary, which post he held until 1919. He had served as 
Secretary General to the League of Nations from 1919 to 1933, 
and been British ambassador to Italy from 1933 to 1939. The 

4348 H.C. Deb. § s., 1499-1500. 


5 348 H.C. Deb. § 5., 1499-1500. 
6 348 H.C. Deb. § s., 1501. 
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objections voiced to Lord Perth were that he was relatively un- 
familiar with the world of journalism and also his alleged pro- 
Fascist leanings. He was paid £1,100 per year for his services as 
supervisor of the Foreign Publicity Department and his duties as 
Director-General designate of the Ministry of Information which 
it was contemplated would be set up in the event of war. In addi- 
tion to his salary, he was in receipt of a pension of £1,900, and 
together they were the equivalent of the salary of a permanent 
head of a first-class Department.’ 

The British Broadcasting Corporation maintained close liaison 
with the Foreign Office in regard to its manifold foreign language 
programs, and made full use of the information supplied by the 
Foreign Publicity Department. Responsibility for what was broad- 
cast, however, rested with the B.B.C.* 

The creation of the “skeleton Ministry” did not pass unnoticed 
in the press of the world. Neutral countries took it as an harbinger 
of the coming conflict. The Washington Post ran an eight-para- 
graph editorial on “Suspended Warfare” on June 17, 1939. “The 
war of words will be carried to the Third Reich, even as Nazi 
leaders have been able to carry it to Great Britain,” observed the 
Post, and concluded: “Indeed, except for actual fighting, the line 
between war and peace in Europe is becoming hard to distinguish.” 

In a report before a committee of Commons on July 28, 1939, 
Sir Samuel Hoare explained that the peace-time activities of the 
Foreign Office’s Foreign Publicity Department and the war-time 
activities of the projected Ministry of Information were very 
closely connected. “What we are trying to do is to extend British 
culture abroad and to explain British policy abroad in peace-time,” 
he declared. “Secondly, we are attempting to organize in peace- 
time a shadow Ministry of Information that will have no operation 
or activity in peace-time but, if war came, would be the centre of 
information both for home and overseas.” 

Various reports were made by spokesmen of the government 
in Parliament during the summer of 1939 which indicated that 

7348 H.C. Deb. 5 s., 1792. 


8348 H.C. Deb. 5 s., 1792. 
* 350 H.C. Deb. § s., 1833. 
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substantial progress was being made by the architects of the 
“shadow Ministry of Information.” 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


Almost simultaneously with the outbreak of the war came 
the birth of the present Ministry of Information on September 4, 
1939, with the appointment, as Minister of Information of Lord 
Macmillan. This distinguished Scottish barrister was undertaking 


the most difficult and thankless assignment of his long and re- 


spectable career. The 66-year-old peer was a brilliant student at 
the University of Edinburg, was admitted to the Scottish bar at 
24, and edited a legal review from 1900 to 1907. During the World 
War he was Assistant Director of Intelligence in England’s first 
Ministry of Information. After the first World War he became 
almost a professional chairman of investigating committees, which 
play so important a part in British political life. He acted as 
chairman of committees and royal commissions on such diverse 
subjects as lunacy, coal-mining, street offenses, finance, income- 
tax, wool industry and banking—assignments which won him the 
confidence of British officialdom. 

In a caricature of words, Time described Baron Macmillan 
of Aberfeldy as “an amiable war horse of British political life, the 
sort of indulgent after-dinner speaker who keeps a card index of 
good jokes, stuffs his pockets with them when he goes to a ban- 
quet” and unceremoniously referred to the Ministry of Informa- 
tion as “the propaganda plant of the Scottish lawyer.”*° 

The program which faced Macmillan was one of the most ar- 
duous and delicate character. Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
spoke truly when he said before the House of Commons on Sep- 
tember 13, 1939: 

“The work of the Ministry of Information is the most diff- 
cult type of work that can be assigned to a Government Depart- 
ment. Such a Ministry must continually seek to steer between 
giving information which might help the enemy to defeat and 
destroy our own troops and withholding information with the 
risk of creating an impression that terrible things may be hap- 
pening of which the public has no knowledge. 


10 Time XXXIV (Prt. 1), No. 12 (Sept. 18, 1939), p. 25, col. 3. 
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“In the second place, a Ministry of Information is necessarily 
a Department which cannot begin its real work in any real sense 
until the outbreak of war and then, at a moment’s notice, it has 
to spring into the fullest activity. It is scarcely to be expected that 
in the face of such formidable difficulties as these errors will not 
be made and some of them will be serious enough to cause trouble 
and exasperation to the whole Press.”"* 

The initial organization of the Ministry was given in the 


arranged in some fourteen divisions, classified in four broad 
groups. The official group consisted of Lord Macmillan as head 
of the Ministry; the Director General, the Earl of Perth; the 
Deputy Director-General, A. P. Waterfield; and Parliamentary 
Secretary, Sir Edward W. M. Grigg, M.P. 

The Minister of Information had an Advisory Council com- 
posed of an illustrious list of Britishers. The standing chairman 
of this Council, in the absence of the Minister, was Sir Campbell 
Stuart, of 1914-18 British propaganda fame, who was also charged 
with publicity in enemy countries. 

Other members who sat on the Advisory Council were: 
W. H. Bailey, Major J. J. Astor, M.P., W. Harold Thomson, Lord 
lliffe, Professor F. W. Ogilvie, Will Evans, Sir Roderick Jones, 
the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Maj.-Gen. Sir James Cooke- 
Collis, Lord Lloyd of Dolobran (of British Council fame), Mrs. 
Montagu Norman, Lady Denman, Lord Cadman, D’Arcy Cooper, 
Capt. Malcolm, Lieut-Col. Charles Kerr, M.P., Major A. G. 
Church, P. J. Noel-Baker, M.P., Capt. Ernest Evans, M.P., Charles 
Dukes, and Alfred Barnes, M.P. 

The first of the four general groups of the Ministry had to 
do with press relations, news, and censorship. The first division 
was called News and Press Relations, and the director was Esmond 
Harmsworth, with Tom Clarke, deputy director, and J. H. Breb- 
her, assistant director. Tom Clarke, the right hand man of Harms- 
worth, had been director of practical journalism in the University 
of London since 1935, and previous to that had been a correspon- 
dent in all parts of the world. The second division had charge of 


11 351 H.C. Deb. 5 s., 662. 
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censorship, and director was Vice-Admiral C. V. Usborne, with 
Rear-Admiral E. C. O. Thomson as deputy director, and C. J, 
Miles as assistant director. 

The second broad group contained four divisions devoted to 
publicity. One division was given over to home publicity under 
the direction of Professor John Hilton, assisted by H. V. Rhodes; 
while another concentrating on foreign publicity was headed by 


Col. Charles Bridge. A special division for Empire publicity was | 


presided over by H. V. Hodson. A division for American pub- 
licity was in charge of Sir Frederick Whyte. 

The third group was made up of four divisions and can be 
designated as cultural in nature. The first of these divisions had 
to do with films, in charge of Sir Joseph Ball, assisted by G. E. G, 
Forbes; another division dealt with radio and communications 
under H. G. G. Welch, deputy director, at the outset. A division 
devoted to literature and art, was temporarily included in the 
last division “Other Production,” headed by Surrey Dane, assisted 
by W. G. V. Vaughan. 

The final group contained four divisions and was adminis- 
trative and executive in character. One division was called Admin- 
istration, director being the Deputy Director-General, A. P. Water- 
field, who was recruited from the Treasury by way of the Civil 
Service Commission. He was assisted by H. G. G. Welch (finance), 


B. L. Pearson (Parliamentary and General), and D. B. Woodburn | 
(Establishments). Two divisions were devoted to the work of | 


coordination, under the direction of such men as Ivison S. Ma- 
cadam, and Raymond W. Needham (also legal adviser). The last 
division was devoted to intelligence work under J. Beresford, as- 
sisted by E. J. W. Jackson. 

The creation of regional offices of the Ministry was an integral 
portion of the original scheme and was put into execution imme- 
diately. The United Kingdom was divided into twelve regional 
districts, as follows: 


Region No. 1—Northern (Newcastle)—V. E. Berry. 
Region No. 2—North-Eastern (Leeds)—Cmdr. J. B. Adams. 
Region No. 4—Eastern (Cambridge)—Tom D. Copeman. 
Region No. 6—Southern (Reading)—W. Tomkinson. 
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Region No. 7—South-Western (Bristol)—J. L. Palmer. 

Region No. 8—Wales (Cardiff)—Sir Robert J. Webber. 

Region No. g—Midland (Birmingham)—Sir Arthur Wil- 
lert. 

Region No. 1o—North-Western (Manchester)—Sir Ernest 

D. Simon. 
Region No. 11—Scotland (Edinburgh)—James Willock. 
Region No. 12—South-Eastern (Tunbridge Wells)—H. R. 
Pratt-Boorman. 

(Regions 3 and 5 then pending.) 

The name given after each region indicates the Chief Regional 
Information Officers of the Ministry, and responsible to it.** 

The building in which the offices of the British Ministry of 
Information were located was the new Senate Building of the 
University of London. Lord Macmillan was chairman of the 
court of the University of London. This building, which was the 
only recent “skyscraper” in London, was a tall, white stone build- 
ing in Bloomsbury, eighteen storeys high at the center, and about 
one mile from Fleet Street. 

Here were concentrated the eyes and ears of the American 
press. Europe at this time had an estimated 10,000 newspapermen 
covering the war. The Associated Press alone had 664 and the 
United Press 500. In spite of the radio London remained the focal 
point for European news dissemination, and probably 1,200 for- 
eign correspondents were stationed in the British capital. 

The early weeks of the Ministry’s existence were difficult 
ones. It was the object of stormy debate on the floor of Parliament, 
was criticized in the press at home and abroad, and foreign cor- 
respondents grumbled at its slowness of operation. Time summa- 
rized the initial impression produced by Lord Macmillan’s Min- 
istry: 
“If Lord Macmillan’s first task was to undo Britain’s reputa- 
tion for cleverness, he could not have started more brilliantly. 
Nobody could accuse Britain’s propaganda of functioning smooth- 
ly last week. It was clumsy, amateurish, slow-starting, gave an 
impression like that of a sincere but badly staged show in which 


12351 H.C. Deb. § 5$., 575-7. 
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stagehands dropped things during big speeches, and the curtain 
came down at the wrong time.””* 

The first air-raid scare in London produced two contradictory 
versions which were funneled through the censorship to the 
United States, and the War Office later got out a third “official” 
version. 


THE “ATHENIA” AND INFORMATION 


“Atrocity No. 1 of World War II” as Time called it, the 
sinking of the Athenia on September 3, 1939, occasioned an out- 
burst against the Ministry. Many British newspapers had lists of 
the Athenia passengers and survivors fifteen or twenty hours before 
they were allowed to print them. Officialdom explained that lists 
might be incomplete and cause anguish to relatives or friends of 
those whose names were missing. Foreign correspondents in Lon- 
don were in a frenzy over the procrastination in passing filed 
stories of the Athenia incident which characterized the British 


censorship. To aggravate matters, Berlin promptly put out an | 


official denial that a German submarine had sunk the ship and a 
story that Churchill had himself ordered the vessel sunk to bring 
America into the war. 

But perhaps the worst gaucherie of all occurred during the 
first days of the war when the news came out about the presence 
of British troops on French soil. The censors felt that stories about 
the movements of troops should be suppressed and newspaper 
office raids materialized. The London Daily Express printed an 
account of this episode which was put into the record of Parlia- 
mentary Debates, and merits quoting for its vivid portrayal of the 
confusion which characterized Senate House with regard to cen- 
sorship and news dissemination in the early days of the war. The 
excerpt from the Express was as follows: 


“At 1:45 this morning police made a round of Fleet Street 
newspaper offices, wholesale newsagents, demanding the with- 
drawal of all newspapers containing news of the arrival of 
British troops in France. This news had been authorised for 
publication by the Ministry of Information at 8:52 last night 
to the Daily Express. At 11:15 the Press Association and Reu- 


18 Time, XXXIV (Pt. 1), No. 12 (Sept. 18, 1939), p. 26, col. 1. 
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ters Agency also announced that they were authorised by the 


irtain a 3 ale 

Ministry to publish similar information. Twice during the 
ctory day Paris radio broadcast the news of the presence of the 
» the British troops in France. 





cial” “At 11:38 p.m. newspaper offices were thrown into confu- 
| sion by a Ministry of Information announcement withdraw- 

ing their authorisation to print the news. By this time hun- 

dreds of thousands of copies of the Daily Express and other 

, the newspapers had been printed and despatched for distribution 





out. to all parts of the country. Representations were immediately 
ts of made to the Ministry of Information without avail. Then at 
efore 1:45 an inspector of police called at the Daily Express offices. 
lists He informed us that his orders were to seize all copies of 
ds of newspapers containing mention of the British troops in 
Lon- —- France. The inspector was asked under what powers he pur- 
filed ported to act. He replied that he had no information other 
itish | than the instructions he had received from Scotland Yard. 
t an “Meanwhile, the circulation manager of the Daily Ex- 
nd a press was receiving reports that police were seizing news- 
ring papers at railway termini. Other reports showed that trains 
were being stopped at intermediate stages and their parcels 
the unloaded. Newspaper vans were held up in the streets of 
oed London. After the police inspector’s visit the Daily Express 
dout prepared a special edition omitting all reference to the 
aper British troops in France. This edition had been printing for 
= 20 minutes, when a further bulletin was issued by the Min- 
rlia- istry of Information. It was timed at 2:55 a.m. and once 
he more released the news.”** 
The This situation was very irritating both to the British domestic 
press, and to foreign correspondents stationed in London. On 
eet | om occasion, about thirty irate correspondents gathered in the 
ith. big conference room on the first floor of the Ministry to pour 
| of forth their grievances. Director General Lord Perth (who later 
| that week became Adviser on Foreign Publicity and was suc- 
ght ceeded by Sir Findlater Stewart) and the Director of Censorship, 
ey. | Vice-Admiral Cecil V. Usborne, heard them out. The result was 


4351 H.C. Deb. 5 s., 664-5. 
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the appointment of more censors to expedite the sending of filed 
stories, and a 24-hour day service."* 

The size of the Ministry was from the outset a subject much 
advertised. Lord Macmillan was said to have employed gg 
persons, and this cryptic number stuck through several weeks of 


debate. Norman Riley, a London correspondent who had acted | 


for a year or two as deputy London news editor of a big and in. 
fluential chain of newspapers, published a book in the winter of 
1940 on the Ministry of Information, which derived its tit 
999 And All That from the number of employees designating 
the staff employed. 

After its first few weeks of unhappy history, Riley commented 
on the Ministry: “But there was too much evidence that the new 
Ministry was more fantastic than anything Lewis Carroll could 
have devised for an Alice in Blunderland. From being the num. 
ber you dial to get Scotland Yard ‘gg9’ became in turn a statistic, 
a bad joke, a worse joke and an indelible mark on the debit side 
of our early war balance sheet.””* 

Sir Edward Grigg, Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry, 
announced in Parliament on September 26, 1939, that the total 
personnel of the Ministry of Information was as follows:"’ 


Staff of Ministry of Information 


Total staff employed at headquarters of Ministry ....... 872 
Total staff employed in the regional offices ................ 127 
Grand total of employees of Ministry of Information 999 


Debate brought out the fact that critics felt that there were 
too many civil servants on the staff, and not enough journalists. 
Sir Edward testified that on September 26th the number of 
journalists actually engaged in that profession at the time of their 
appointment was 26 at headquarters and 17 in the regional offices 
Besides these there were in the News Division 48 officers who 
were appointed because of their familiarity with press relations 

15 Time, XXXIV (Pt. 1), No. 11, p. 21, col. 1. 


16 Norman Riley, 999 And All That (London, 1940), p. 11. 
17 451 H.C. Deb. § 5., 1209. 
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work of Government Departments or the British Broadcasting 
Corporation (combining in many cases previous journalistic or 
broadcasting experience). 

The charge was doubtless true that the Ministry was over- 
staffed with civil servants. Sir Edward Grigg listed 25 Depart- 
ments from which the staff of the Ministry of Information had 
been recruited, such as Air Ministry, British Museum, Civil Service 
Commission, Foreign Office, India Office, Post Office, Treasury, 
Board of Trade, and many others.’* Most of them were said to 
have been invited to join the Ministry of Information due to some 
special skill or knowledge, rather than seeking placement in Mac- 
millan’s Ministry voluntarily. 

The employees of the Ministry seem to have been exception- 
ally well paid, a fact which may have tended to create some jeal- 
ousy in the ranks of privately employed veteran newspaper writers, 
who may have thought with some justification that persons of 
much less talent were being paid more than they themselves were 
getting. On the floor of Parliament, however, the expense of the 
Ministry was never a live issue, and only incidentally in the press. 

The highest salary paid was of course to Lord Macmillan, 
who received £5,000. Thirty-eight persons were said to have been 
given salaries of £1,000 or more. The average salary paid to as- 
sistants and minor officials was about £700. Sir Findlater Stewart, 
as Director-General, drew £3,000. Mr. A. P. Waterfield, Stewart's 
deputy, was paid £2,000; and Sir Edward Grigg, Parliamentary 
Secretary, received £ 1,500."° 


PERSONNEL OF THE MINISTRY 


The Ministry of Information had been in existence for about 
a month, when Sir Edward Grigg was able to present to Parlia- 
ment a chart showing the number of persons employed in various 
key positions in the Ministry, their title, and salary. Since this per- 
sonnel constituted the backbone of the Ministry, it is worth noting 
its composition :”° 
18 351 H.C. Deb. 5 s., 1617-18. 


1° 351 H.C. Deb. 5 s., 1333-34. 
20351 H.C. Deb. 5 s., 1839. 
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The British Ministry of Information 
October 3, 1939 


I. Headquarters Staff (London) 


Staff 
Number Grade Salary 
10 Directors Not yet fixed | 
5 Deputy Directors Not yet fixed 
16 Salaried Officers Grade I £1,000 
57 Salaried Officers Grade II £ 600- £ 800 
40 Salaried Officers Grade III £ 400- { 500 
f £250- £350 
Censorship 
Division 
7 Deputy Chief Censors £740 
27 Censors £635 
38 Assistant Censors £515 
34 Deputy Assistant Censors £395 
News 
Division 
43 Press Liaison Officers and members of 
specialist sections £650 
II. Regional Staff 
II Chief Regional Information —, £ 800- £ 1,000 
Liaison Officers £ 400- £500 
9 Publicity and Press Liaison Officers 90°43 
12 Assistant Local Committee Officers £ 250- £ 350 


The above table accounts for about 303 employees. There 
were however certain posts for which technical or professional 
qualifications were required which were not included in this 
statement, as they did not fall within the general categories spect 
fied. Clerical, typing and messenger staff, making up probably 
half of the personnel of the Ministry, were not included in this 
chart. Many of the posts in the Censorship and News Divisions 


were filled by officers of the fighting services (Army, Navy, Air | 


Force) and received their respective service rank pay and were of 
course not listed in the summary. Many of the experts were “on 
loan” from regular old line Departments, and drew their compen 
sation out of their regular Departmental budget. All such staf 
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members swelled the total to the “ggg.” On another occasion Sir 
Edward Grigg stated there were 17 “persons engaged without 
pay” by the Ministry in London, and 7 in four different regions 
so engaged. 

The result of the barrage of criticism which descended on the 
Ministry in its early weeks was a tacit agreement to bring about 
certain administrative changes in the way of reorganization. It 
was announced in the London papers on September 19 that Lord 
Camrose had been appointed Chief Assistant to Lord Macmillan, 
and he was to oversee press relations and introduce certain changes 
into the structure of the Ministry.” Lord Camrose was publisher 
of the Daily Telegraph and other newspaper properties which 
provided him with a technical and specialized knowledge of 
newspapers which Lord Macmillan felt would ensure a closer and 
more intimate contact between the Ministry and the press. 

The coming to the Ministry of Lord Camrose was regarded 
by most of London newspapermen as window dressing. He did 
raise public confidence in the Ministry substantially, but to the 
initiated it was a subterfuge to stem the flood of criticism in the 
press. 
The “shake-up” instituted by Lord Camrose could be boiled 
down to the following summary, in the words of Norman Riley: 
“The 306 censors were transferred to a Press and Censorship 
Division; most of the regional staffs totaling 127 received notice, 
and some of them were told to prepare for reengagement; and 
many of the men working in the news department at the Ministry 
went back to Whitehall—to do exactly the same kind of work! 
... It was an ingenious, convincing piece of bookkeeping calcu- 
lated to lull the angry public, but it did not alter the fact that 
news and propaganda were costing the public just as much—or 
probably more, because it meant the duplicating unnecessarily of 
a great deal of work in Whitehall and Bloomsbury.”” 

The reorganization represented an economy of £46,000 


/ annually, Lord Macmillan claimed. A number of important shifts 


in policy were introduced, however, during the time the other 
Camrose innovations were adopted. From September 4 to October 


** London Daily Telegraph and Morning Post, Sept. 19, 1939, Pp. 1., col. 5. 
22 Riley, op. cit., 159. 
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g all Government news was funnelled through the Ministry of 
Information, but after the latter date a policy of decentralization 
was reverted to. Press representatives again had direct contact 
with the various Government Department, those Departments 
themselves furnishing the fourth estate with all official communi. 


cations in such way as was found most expedient. In other words, | 


each Department was again to make its own arrangements for 
communicating news to the press representatives. But this did not 
mean the abolition of the news facilities of the Ministry of Infor. 
mation in the “Palace of Bloomsbury.” Official communications 
of Departments were to be issued simultaneously through their 
own and the central Ministry of Information channels.” 


CONTROLLER OF CENSORSHIP 
At this time, the Prime Minister announced that Sir Walter 


Monckton had been appointed Controller of Censorship. Sir | 
Walter’s rapid rise in the Ministry might be said to parallel strik- | 


ingly the evolution towards efficiency in the Ministry itself. Monck- 
ton was a practical man and popular with the public. He had been 
attorney for Edward VIII at the time of his abdication. Sir 
Walter was a successful barrister and enjoyed instant access to 
the throne, and from the beginning was Fleet Street’s man. Indeed 
the fourth estate would like to have had him made Minister, and 
vainly tried to do so. However, he finally wound up Director- 
General, and might be said to have borne the full weight of the 
Ministry. 

By October 9 certain of the Camrose reorganization program 


had been carried into effect. News and censorship were put ina 


separate bureau and placed in the Home Office under Sir Walter 
Monckton. Postal censorship was transferred to the War Office. 
There was some reshuffling of personnel in the regional offices. 
By October 25 Lord Camrose resigned from his post in the Min- 
istry, saying that he had reorganized himself out of a job. 


The various shake-ups and transfers had cut down the number } 


of divisions from the original fourteen to eight. Half of these were 
concerned fundamentally with propaganda, among them the 
American division, whose propaganda function was different from 


23 351 H.C. Deb. 5 5., 1860-61. 
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the others. The remaining divisions were to include activities of 
production, films, radio and administration. 

The Prime Minister announced October 3 that the responsi- 
bility for censorship must rest upon the Departments which were 
concerned with the subject matter. Departments were therefore to 
exercise full control as regards to ail news that they gave out. The 
central censorship was to concern itself with material or messages 
submitted by the press. The home press submitted such items vol- 
untarily. Censor officers were guided by directions issued by the 
various Departments.”* 


THE LEAFLET RAIDS ON GERMANY 


One innovation developed by the Ministry of Information, 
particularly during the early days of the war, was “leaflet raids” 
over Germany. On the night of September 4-5, 1939, a reconnais- 
sance flight was carried out by aircraft of the Royal Air Force over 
the Ruhr. More than 3,000,000 leaflets addressed to the German 
people were dropped. Second, third, and fourth “propaganda 
raids” on Germany were carried out during September and some 
estimates of the number of leaflets dropped ran as high as 20,- 
000,000. These were scattered over the Ruhr, Bremen, Bielefield, 
and especially West Germany. 

A staff correspondent in the Christian Science Monitor on 
October 26, 1939, reported that the foreign publicity organization 
of the Ministry had contacts in 75 different countries and localities. 
British press attachés in foreign countries were doubled, bringing 
the total to 39 with 59 assistants.” 

Early in November written answer was made in the House of 
Commons by the Ministry regarding foreign press attachés and 
assistants employed. It was stated that there were 35 stations in 
operation and 63 persons listed as employed, four of whom were 
women. Stations then listed were: Aden, Angora, Athens, Bagdad, 
Belgrade, Bogota, Buenos Aires, Batavia, Berne, Brussels, Bucha- 


| rest, Budapest, Cairo, Caracas, Copenhagen, The Hague, Helsinki, 


Hong Kong, Havana, Guatemala, La Paz, Lima, Lisbon, Madrid, 
Montevideo, Oslo, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Rome, Santiago, Sofia, 


*4351 H.C. Deb. 5 s., 1861. 
*5 Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 26, 1939, Pp. 5- 
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Stockholm, Tangier, Teheran and Tunis. Some of these cities were 
large enough to have a staff of six press attachés, such as Paris; 
Athens had four; Stockholm, Rome and Rio had three each; and 
other stations had one or two only. 

The absence of any American city on this list can be detected 
at once. There was to be no official “propaganda” for America, 
However, an entire Division of the Ministry was devoted to Amer- 
ican publicity, that is, servicing the needs of correspondents of 
American newspapers. Sir Frederick Whyte was head of the 
American section for about an entire year. He had been President 
of the Legislative Assembly of India from 1920 to 1925, and was 
political adviser to China from 1929 to 1932. Prior to taking over 





American publicity he had been chairman of the English Speaking | 


Union, which position, furthered by extensive travels in America, 
presumably gave him insight into the American scene. About 


September 12, 1940, Whyte was succeeded in this work by Douglas ; 


Williams, who had spent almost a score of years in New York, 
first as manager of Reuters and then as New York correspondent 
of a large London paper. When the war broke out Williams was 
attached to the British Army in France and stayed there until the 
débacle in May. 

In the United States proper, the British Library of Informa- 
tion, under the Foreign Office, maintains headquarters at 620 
Fifth Avenue, New York, in the British Empire Building, and 
is the official medium for transmitting information on Britain to 
the American public. The executives of this Library are registered 
with the State Department as agents of foreign principals. An 
extensive mailing list is maintained, and pamphlets, clipsheets, 
posters, bulletins, booklets and other war literature is sent far and 
wide. The British Press Service, with headquarters in New York 
and branches in several large American cities, under the direction 
of Sir Gerald Campbell, now under the Ministry of Information, 


supplies news and information to American journalists and news | 


papermen. 
In one of the characteristic reshufflings of the Chamberlain 
cabinet, Lord Macmillan was removed from the position of Min- 
ister of Information on January 5, 1940, and the Prime Minister 
appointed Sir John Reith to succeed him. Reith had directed the 
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destinies of the British Broadcasting Corporation for eleven years, 
and Imperial Airways for about eighteen months. The world had 
heard his booming voice introducing the broadcast in which 
Edward VIII abdicated. He enjoyed the confidence of the public 
and his personal probity was unquestioned. 

He had a reputation of being a deep Calvinist in religion, 
and one Fleet Street wit observed that he would probably drop 
dead if he ever found out that his propaganda service could ever 
tell a lie. Sir John was somewhat dictatorial in his methods and 
was known familiarly as “The Pope” at the B.B.C. Wickham Steed 
of Crew House fame, writing in the Christian Science Monitor 
for February 14, 1940, said of Reith: “He may prove to be the 
man for the job, though there was an odd ring about a statement 
made on his behalf to a reporter who wished to see him: “You 
must know that in no circumstances does Sir John speak to news- 
papermen.’” He had been in office a month when Time referred 
to him as “frosty Sir John Reith, press-dodging boss of Britain 


censors.””* 


A seat was made available in the House of Commons for Sir 
John in order that he could speak in behalf of his Ministry, but 
he seems to have made little use of this opportunity. Presumably 
his job was one of reorganizing the Ministry further and put it 
on an efficient basis. He did bring back the function of censorship 
to the Ministry, where it has remained, under Cyril J. Radcliffe. 
Also during his span of months in the Ministry, Sir Maurice 
Peterson (first British ambassador to Franco Spain) was named 
Controller of Overseas Publicity. 


ALFRED DUFF COOPER SUCCEEDS REITH 

When Neville Chamberlain was replaced by Winston Church- 
ill early in May of 1940 following the ill-fated expedition to Nor- 
way, and Hitler’s legions were smashing through the low coun- 
tries, anew War Cabinet was created, and many changes occurred 
in cabinet portfolios. Sir John became Minister of Transport, and 
was replaced (about May 12) by “bloody-shirt-waving Alfred Duff 
Cooper.”*” The dynamic new Prime Minister worked so fast that 


26 Time, XXXV (Pt. 1), No. 6, p. 24, col. 3. 
2? Time, XXXV (Pt. 2), No. 21, p. 36, col. 3. 
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in various cases secretaries failed to notify ministers about suc. 
cessors who now had their jobs. According to one account “dour 


Minister of Information Sir John Reith was enraged at learning 


from one of his own bulletin boards that he had been supplanted 
by new Minister of Information Alfred Duff Cooper.”* 

Duff Cooper was the antithesis of Reith in many ways, and 
by his outspoken utterances he managed to stay in the limelight 
continually. He had some practical experience in the field of 
journalism and for a time had contributed regularly to the New 
York Herald Tribune as correspondent. Some months earlier, he 
had made a lecture tour of America, which brought him a great 
deal of publicity. He was so opposed to the policy of appeasement 
and the settlement of Munich that he resigned his post as First 
Lord of the Admiralty in protest. 

Another reason for his appointment was that after nine months 
of existence there was still a noticeable lack of coordination be- 
tween the Ministry and the fighting services. Duff Cooper had 
served in times past both as War Secretary and First Lord of the 
Admiralty. This past experience served him well as a qualification 
for ironing out the many differences which plagued the whole 
problem of news and censorship coordination. 

Under Alfred Duff Cooper criticism of that war Department 
virtually disappeared, although occasional outbursts about censor- 
ship appeared from time to time. The critics who used to decry 
the expense of the “g99” employees, now maintain silence in the 
face of 1700 or 1800 employees. 

Budget estimates for the financial year 1940-41 provided the 
Ministry with the handsome sum of £ 2,002,500, or about $8,000, 








ooo. The Press and Censorship Division was allocated £119,500 | 


of this sum, chiefly for salaries. Of the balance of £ 1,883,000 
allocated to other divisions, £ 1,500,000 was designated for pub- 
licity of various types, £255,000 for salaries, and the residue of the 
funds for incidentals and travel. 

On July 21, 1941, it was announced that Brendan Bracken, 
one of Churchill’s closest personal assistants for years and his 
Parliamentary Secretary since he entered the government as First 


28 Time, XXXV (Pt. 2), No. 21, p. 36, col. 3. 
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Lord of the Admiralty when the war broke out, had succeeded 
Alfred Duff Cooper as Minister of Information. The latter became 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (a cabinet post having no 
duties), and his first assignment was to visit the Far East in behalf 
of the War Cabinet. 

Brendan Bracken was about forty years of age at the time of 
his appointment, and for several years was editor of The Banker, 
chairman of Financial News, and managing director of The 
Economist. He has been since 1925 a director of Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. At the same time it was announced that Ernest Thurtle, 
a Labor member of Parliament, and veteran of the first World 
War, would become Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry, 
replacing Harold Nicolson, shifted to the B.B.C. as a governor. 

The prevalent opinion in the British press was that younger 
and more liberal men coming to the front in the Ministry of 
Information, would bring the Ministry much closer to the press. 
Brendan Bracken’s close personal friendship with Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill should mean a more harmonious relationship 
between the War administration, the people, and the world. 








MAINTAINING MORALE IN SWEDEN 
By ERIC CYRIL BELLQUIST 


The Swedish program for building morale during the present emergency and 
activities of the Swedish State Information Agency are described by Dr. Bell- 
quist, who spent 1939-40 in northern Europe on a fellowship from the Social 
Science Research Council and a grant from the Institute of Social Sciences at 
the University of California. He is a member of the Department of Political 
Science at the University of California. 


Diwme the past decade Sweden has been upheld as an example 
of civilized living, although it was not in all respects the Utopia 
pictured by enthusiastic American reformers. It lacked a high 
degree of national unity. But now a truly remarkable national 
morale has been created in spite of Sweden’s precarious position: 
with Germany occupying Denmark and crushing Norway; with 
the Soviet Union until recently dominating the Baltic; and with 
a double blockade destroying Sweden’s economic welfare. 
Since 1939 the huge Social Democratic party, whose support 
of national defense had never been more than lukewarm, has been 
collaborating with the Conservatives in a defense program already 
costing considerably more than the total national debt. Capital 
has been cooperating with labor, and the vast trade union federa- 
tion, the extensive popular educational movement, the advanced 
cooperative organization, and all instrumentalities of opinion 
formation have combined in an effort to weld the nation together. 
In 1936 the present prime minister of Sweden resigned in 
opposition to a defense proposal for 146 million crowns. Now, 
monthly expenditures for national defense exceed that annual 
figure. When the writer left Sweden in the summer of 1940, forty 
per cent of the productive energy of the nation was going into 
defense and this figure is now considerably higher. Nearly a 
tenth of the population is in uniform. A vessel a week is being 
added to her fleet. And today Sweden has the most modern anti- 
aircraft equipment in the world; her long coastline is well de- 
fended; and her neutrality patrols are on constant watch in her 
waters. Sweden exercises careful supervision over the movement 
of aliens within her borders. Many spies have been apprehended 
and sentenced. Legislation is in force to deal with subversive 
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movements from both Right and Left. In brief, Sweden has by 
no means “sold out” to Germany. On the contrary, her leaders 
have firmly attacked and rejected the Nazi concept of the “new 
world order,” and her people, with some justification, regard 
themselves as defenders of the “middle way” over paths mined 
with dynamite—dynamite which repeatedly has come closer to 
exploding than has been publicly revealed. How has this strength- 
ening of national morale been achieved? What factors account 
for the changes which have occurred during the immediate past? 


FACTORS CONDITIONING MORALE 


In the first place, the Swedes are exceedingly conscious of 
their national history. They remember Gustavus Adolphus and 
Charles XII and do not forget that their country was long an 
important power in the councils of Europe. They have never been 
reconciled to the fact that Sweden is now such a small state and 
continue to act and think in the “grand manner.” So far as that 
goes, Sweden’s commercial, industrial, cultural, and even political 
réle in the post-war period has been greater than her size or 
population would indicate. The increasing importance of the 
country as a tourist land, as well as the attention accorded her 
so-called “Middle Way,” have not been altogether without effect. 
Historical and present-day factors have thus contributed to the 
fact that the Swedish realm has never quite so fully accepted the 
small-state mentality and resignation as has been true of some 
other small peoples. More significantly, these factors meant that 
there remained imbedded in the national consciousness a latent 
patriotism which needed only some strong impetus again to fire 
the nation’s imagination. 

Secondly, the outbreak of war in 1939 did not find Sweden 
so badly unprepared that the population was overwhelmed with- 
defeatism from the outset. Even before 1939, as the Soviet Union 
grew stronger, as the intentions of Hitler became clearer, and as 
the League of Nations failed as an instrument of collective 
security, the Swedes took steps to increase their own security. 
The national defense law of 1936, though modest in comparison 
with present standards, did provide a sound beginning. And 
when the events of September 1939 charged even the northern 
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atmosphere, Sweden was able to mobilize an effective neutrality 
guard, call out a compact and seaworthy navy, and adopt a suf. 
ficiently strong policy to inspire respect. 

Thirdly, Finland’s fight undoubtedly contributed more than 
any other single factor to welding the Swedish people together, 
For six hundred years these two nations had been one. To every 
Swede the place names on the Carelian Isthmus and along the 
Arctic frontier evoked memories and symbolized ties which made 
the Finnish cause also that of Sweden. Sweden did everything to 
help Finland short of declaring war against Russia. This final 
step would undoubtedly have been taken had it been possible to 
localize the conflict and not make Scandinavia the battleground 
of a major war. As it was, the all-out aid of Sweden short of war 
united the people in a spirit of self-sacrifice and greatly strength- 
ened national morale. 

The Finnish war not only strengthened national unity in 
Sweden, but aroused the latent patriotism of the Swedes. Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg’s The Songs of Ensign Stal, the heroic epic of 
the last war with Russia, again became a best seller and its lines 
were quoted daily in the press, from the platform, and on the 
street. A flood of patriotic literature appeared in the bookshops, 
much of it composed by the brilliant younger school of Swedish 
writers, some of whom had previously evidenced Marxist ten- 
dencies but who now saw the U.S.S.R. in a new light. At labor 
union meetings as well as in churches, Sweden’s love of freedom 
found expression in the words of Bishop Thomas’ medieval 
“Hymn of Liberty” and the sonorous cadences of Finland’s 
national anthem and Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” 

The conviction that the Soviet Union’s peace with Finland 
was but a truce and that some day the Bolsheviks would come 
again and also threaten Sweden, was another factor behind the 
Swedish morale. The temporary Nazi alignment with the Soviet 
Union and the rampant imperialism of both was the main reason 
for the change of attitude by some sections of the Swedish people.’ 

1The recent extension of the war to the Soviet Union occasioned no essential 
difference in the situation described in this paper. Sweden was naturally sympathetic 
with Finland and hoped also to see a restoration of the Baltic states. While this created 


excellent opportunities for yet more intensive Nazi propaganda, the ground in Sweden 
appears to remain remarkably stony and hard to till for those who want to cultivate 
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What happened in Denmark and Norway was final proof of the 
necessity for national defense. 

Several factors affecting recent trends in Swedish morale 
have been mentioned. What, however, may be said regarding the 
influence of the rather extensive governmental effort since Sep- 
tember 1939, consciously to shape and guide public opinion for 
the purpose of furthering national cohesion and building national 
unity in the crisis? 

SWEDEN BECOMES PROPAGANDA CONSCIOUS 


Until quite recently, comparatively little attention had been 
given to official propaganda in Sweden. After the World War 
some consideration was accorded the matter of disseminating 
abroad knowledge concerning Sweden, following the example of 
France. It was not until 1935, however, that an Information Com- 
mission was created. Consisting of five members, this agency 
sought to increase the spread of information relating to Sweden, 
at home and abroad, and to plan and coordinate activities to this 
end. The Commission was assisted by a representative advisory 
Council on Cultural Relations of thirty members.* The program 
carried on by these two agencies brought support to the Swedish- 
American news bureau in New York City, expanded the news 
material sent abroad by the Swedish press service, promoted film 


other ideas than the Swedish. The real consequences of a German victory are as 
evident to Sweden as is true of any country, and probably ninety-five per cent of the 
Swedish people hope for an ultimate British victory. It may be pointed out also that 
while much attention in our press has been accorded Swedish iron ore and the transit 
of a single Nazi division to Finland, less note has been made of Sweden's important 
réle in Britain’s war effort. More than one-sixth of Swedish merchant tonnage has been 
sunk by belligerent action, most of this while engaged in aiding England. Well over a 
half million tons of shipping is still thus engaged. Following the German attack upon 
the U.S.S.R., also, Sweden was asked by Moscow to take over the Soviet Union’s interests 
in Germany, Italy, and five other countries. In general, it would appear that both Great 
Britain and Russia have taken a more realistic view towards Sweden's position and her 
effort to resist Nazi pressure than has been evidenced in this country. 

?The Council is appointed by the government and consists of persons with ex- 
perience from institutions, organizations, and enterprises interested in or devoted to 
developing better and more extensive information concerning Sweden abroad. Its mem- 
bership includes academicians, writers, members of the clergy, and representatives from 
the popular educational organizations, press, radio, cinema, the export trade, industry, 
tourism, shipping, etc. Of the Commission's five members, the chairman and one other 
are appointed by the government. The remaining three are chosen by the Council on 
Cultural Relations. Both academicians and men from the business world are represented 
on the Commission. 
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and radio programs from Sweden, aided university instruction 
in the Swedish language in foreign countries, gave assistance to 
library exchanges, provided for Swedish lecturers and other 
cultural activity in Finland and the Baltic states, sponsored the 
exchange of students, and aided in the preparation and distribu. 
tion of popular booklets treating varied aspects of Swedish social 
and economic life. 

While some work of this nature had been undertaken before, 
the 1935 moves represented an attempt to coordinate all such 
endeavors, expand them, and to plan Swedish official external 
propaganda more systematically. The Commission and Council 
now operate in close contact with the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
All decisions of the former are submitted to the Foreign Minister 
who also acts as the chairman of the Council. An official of the 
Foreign Office serves as secretary to both agencies. During the 
past five years, the Commission has met regularly at least once a 
month and the Council twice annually. The more significant 
matters considered by the smaller body are generally referred to 
the larger by the Foreign Minister. In collaboration with the 
Press Bureau of the Foreign Office the Commission also turns 
to members of the Council for information on questions as they 
may arise. The two agencies operate on a rather modest budget, 
their appropriation for 1939-40 being a little over thirty thousand 
dollars. 

In addition to the Commission and the Council, the Foreign 
Office since 1928 has had a separate Press Bureau to handle ques- 
tions regarding relations with the Swedish and foreign press, to 
disseminate general information, and to inform Swedish legations 
and consulates concerning home politics, distribute reference 
books, newspapers, and other information and arrange for 
Swedish participation in foreign exhibitions. Press attachés have 
been maintained in Berlin, Helsinki, London, Moscow, and 
Paris. Swedish chambers of commerce have been supported in 
London, New York, Paris, Riga, Sydney, and Warsaw. With the 
increased attention to Sweden as a tourist land, the largest annual 
appropriation for publicity purposes has gone to the Swedish 
Traffic Association for tourist advertising in Europe and the 
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United States.* Probably the most extensive and successful Swed- 
ish venture in the realm of foreign publicity was the expedition 
to the Delaware Tercentenary in 1938 and the follow-up work at 
the New York Fair in 1939. 

From this brief summary it is evident that Swedish propa- 
ganda abroad has been limited in extent and modest in propor- 
tion. For the most part, the Swedes have not been great publicists. 
Like the British in normal times they have been imbued with the 
faculty of understatement. Government propaganda at home has 
been far less evident than in most countries, and no special 
agencies for such activity have existed. Indeed, there was consid- 
erable skepticism of anything along that line, a skepticism firmly 
voiced by the press and clearly evidenced in parliament when 
steps for that purpose were taken following the outbreak of 
the war. 

As the crisis neared, however, the Swedes realized that more 
thought must be given to this matter. On August 26, 1939, the 
Foreign Minister requested authorization for a radio listening 
center in his department, and when hostilities began it was already 
in operation. On September 6th the government appointed a 
commission of three to make preparations for a central publicity 
and information agency. Simultaneously, the Foreign Minister 
appointed a Press Council to advise the department and the com- 
mission in making the plans. On September 15th the commission 
had its report ready, and on the following day an Information 
Bureau was established charged with centralizing the dissemina- 
tion of crisis information from the various authorities to the 
public, with following the foreign and domestic press, and 
through the already functioning radio listening center with 
monitoring foreign broadcasts.‘ Parliament appropriated fifty 

8The 1939-40 appropriation for tourist advertising was 250,000 Swedish crowns. 


The budget for the press attachés for the same year was 135,000 and the subsidy to 
the chambers of commerce, 116,000. 

* The Swedish listening center may be compared with the Monitoring Service which 
the British Broadcasting Corporation has been using to such good advantage, although, 
naturally, its dimensions are more modest. It is headed by a Foreign Office secretary 
with political science training and some service abroad, and has a staff of linguistic 
experts. Officials of the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation also cooperate closely with 
the listening center. 

This monitoring service is in operation eighteen hours daily. It takes down all major 
news and propaganda broadcasts from France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and the 
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thousand crowns for the new bureau’s work during the remainder 
of the year. The commission of three was continued to supervise 
and to plan further for its organization and functions. 

During the next four months the activities of the Information 
Bureau expanded and its somewhat provisional status took more 
definite form. Early in February 1940, the three-man commission 
was discontinued and the Bureau itself became the State Informa. 
tion Agency (Statens Informationsstyrelse). Administratively it is 
an independent agency, although it cooperates closely with the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 


SWEDISH STATE INFORMATION AGENCY 


The governing board of the Swedish State Information Agency 
consists of seven members headed by Professor Sven Tunberg. Mr. 
Tunberg was a member of the three-man commission which 
planned the Information Agency and is one of northern Europe’s 
most distinguished historians, Rektor of Stockholm University, 
and one of the country’s best-known and well-liked cultural per- 
sonalities. A man with Professor Tunberg’s standing and sympz- 
thetic outlook on affairs is not likely to be the object of the mis 
understandings and suspicion which have been directed, for in- 
stance, against the men in charge of the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation. The vice-chairman of the board is a former high-ranking 
member of the Department of Justice. The five other members 
include a prominent officer representing the defense forces, the 


Soviet Union, and also follows programs from other countries, seeking to get a complete 
picture of the European air during the war. The chief purpose, of course, is to record 
anything and everything relating to Sweden, thereby enabling the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs immediately to correct any false impressions which may be purveyed from 
Berlin, London, or Moscow concerning Sweden's position. It seeks also to analyze foreign 
broadcasting generally and thus to discover intentions and plans—clues to developments 
which may be of interest to Sweden and her situation. 

Foreign broadcasts are picked up by a special station situated outside of Stockholm 
“somewhere in Sweden,” where reception is particularly good. From this station there 
are private wires to the modern receivers located in a wing of the Foreign Office 
building. The recorded broadcasts are mimeographed in a limited number of copies. 
One goes to the Foreign Minister, one to the Chief of Staff, one is available to the press, 
and others to a few key figures, while some are retained for the files. 

The writer has been privileged to examine much of the material accumulated by the 
radio listening center from September 1939 to June 1940. Of this, perhaps the most 
interesting was the rather complete record of Russian news and propaganda from October 
to April—broadcasts from Soviet stations to their own people, as well as external 


propaganda. 
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head of the Press Bureau of the Foreign Office, the managing 
director of the Swedish Press Service (T.T. or Tidningarnas Tele- 
grambyra), and representatives from the broadcasting and cinema 


fields. 


I. 


Il. 


Il. 


IV. 


Administrative Organization 

The General Secretariat. For the first eight months this was in 

charge of one of Sweden’s abler legal academicians. When he 

resigned to become a professor of legal history at Uppsala, his 
place was taken by a young political scientist. 

The General Division. This division under the direction of the 

vice-chairman of the board has three sections: 

(a) The consultative and dispensing section. During the first 
eight months this section was in charge of Dr. Edvard 
Thermaenius, one of Sweden’s ablest political scientists and 
practically the only academician in the country who had done 
much research in the field of political parties and the pro- 
cesses of opinion formation. When he returned to Gothen- 
burg to resume his teaching, his place was taken by a 
journalist. 

(b) The section for scrutiny over the press and other publica- 
tions. In charge of a newspaper editor, this section has a staff 
organized along newspaper lines and prepares a daily press 
digest. There is no general censorship over opinion in 
Sweden, except in matters relating to national defense. 

(c) The film and picture section. 
The Information or Propaganda Division. This has editorial, 
reportorial, and technical sections, and issues with explanations 
the official communiques, prepares releases for the press, sponsors 
special propaganda campaigns and, in general, endeavors to ex- 
plain and win support for governmental actions and policies. 
The Division on Civic Preparedness. This was inaugurated in 
June of last year after consultation with the trade union, co- 
operative, and adult education movements, women’s organiza- 
tions, and other representative groups. It functions through 
countless study groups and other organizations in cities and 
throughout the countryside. The chief of the lecture programs 
of the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation is in charge, assisted 
by an advisory board representing various agencies and consisting 
for the most part of persons well-known as radio speakers, lec- 
turers, and leaders in adult education. Since January 1941, it has 
also been engaged in planning specific counter-attacks against 
the spreading of rumors and defeatism. 
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The above constitutes a brief sketch of the organization of 
the Swedish Information Agency. In addition, mention should be 
made of four advisory councils which assist in its work: a Press 
Council of six members, including the chairman of the Pub 
lisher’s Club (Pudlicistklubben), the publisher of Dagens Nyheter, 
the editor-in-chief of Svenska Dagbladet, and other leading editors, 
a Film Council of four persons, an advertising or public relations 
Council of seven members, and a large Council of thirty members 
representing churches, universities, schools, adult education, wo- 
men’s organizations, local government, labor, and other groups. 
Finally, there is organized throughout the whole country, in 
every commune, a local information or propaganda commission, 
serving as a link between the state agencies and local units and 
between the local governments and unofficial groups. 


INFORMATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


As indicated, the Swedish State Information Agency was 
created to provide contact between the various departments, agen- 
cies, and authorities on the one hand; and the press, radio, and 
public on the other. Its immediate object was to centralize publicity 
with respect to emergency agencies and measures and to cooperate 
with the press, radio, and cinema to obtain more and better pub- 
licity. Through its scrutiny of the press the Agency was to follow 
the reception of crisis measures, judge public opinion regarding 
them, and keep the authorities informed. Moreover, it was to 
assist in shaping opinion, in keeping up the morale of the Swedish 
people, and in preventing possible discouragement, panic, or 
demoralization during the Angstkrieg and the ever-present threat 
of the spread of the war to Sweden. From personal acquaintance 
with the head of the Information Agency and several members of 
its staff; from attendance at a half dozen meetings when its work 
was discussed; from seeing much of that work and a rather com- 
plete examination of its reports over a period of a half year, the 
writer believes that these aims have been realized to a high degree. 

Since November 1939, the Information Agency has published 
a periodical, appearing twice monthly, which gives descriptions of 
many of the emergency agencies created since the outbreak of the 
war, discusses measures undertaken to maintain and readjust 
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Swedish economy, and presents a running survey of orders, de- 
crees, and legislation affecting national and local administration. 
Ably edited by a political scientist with extensive experience in 
both public affairs and journalism, it is altogether factual and 
descriptive. The periodical now has a distribution of over 4,000, 
going to all governmental offices, most responsible officials, the 
press, and some general subscribers. Adult study groups in the 
labor and cooperative movement are also finding it useful in their 
efforts to follow and understand the rapidly changing scene. 

The daily press review and digest, prepared in the General 
Division mentioned above, covers all important editorials and 
articles appearing in the Stockholm and provincial newspapers 
and a considerable number published in neighboring countries. 
A test analysis made by the writer over an eighteen-week period 
shows that an average of 790 items are covered weekly. Inasmuch 
as the Swedish press is unsually ably edited—many papers having 
editors-in-chief or political editors with university degrees or long 
experience in public life—a careful study of the “leaders” or 
editorials is a valuable guide in gauging the reception of crisis 
measures. Clippings are made of the more important items and 
considerable use is made of these by many governmental agencies. 
Thus over a similar test period, requests for such clippings aver- 
aged 128 a week. 

One of the most important services of the Agency is the dis- 
tribution of authoritative stories on practically every aspect of 
national economy during the crisis. Many of these are sent out 
each week, and a wide range of subjects is covered. Some relate 
to agriculture—such as urging the people to raise ersatz fodder, 
increase potato production, grow tomatoes, plant home gardens, 
raise sheep, and form labor units of adjoining farms. Many articles 
deal particularly with home defense—the construction of air raid 
shelters, apprehending spies, preventing the spread of rumors, 
cleaning attics to prevent conflagration in case of bombing, and 
erecting barriers on all open places to prevent possible enemy 
airplanes from landing. Other releases deal with conditions in 
camps during mobilization, conservation of food and fuel and 
other necessities, rationing, instructions for evacuating important 
centers during war-time, preparing for blackouts, and other mat- 
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ters familiar to any follower of the present-day scene in Great 
Britain. Much along this line was already being done in the late 
autumn and winter of 1939-40, at a time when the English and 
French were still planning how to keep the troops from becoming 
stale during what the London Times referred to as “this dour and 
unsensational war.” Sweden learned many lessons from the Fin- 
nish war and was, in consequence, in a much better position to 
prepare for eventualities. 

The reception of the material has been uniformly good. Most 
widely accepted was a cartoon by Chatham of Svenska Dagbladet 
on the first defense loan, which was printed in 240 out of 250 
papers. A story warning against gossip about defense plans and 
rumor-spreading in general was taken by 154 papers, one on 
potato-growing by 98, one on sheep-raising by 101, and one on 
evacuation advice by 88. In September 1940, the Agency undertook 
a survey of newspapers to determine their opinion of its releases. 
Of 147 replies received, 137 were favorable, 2 undecided, and 8 
skeptical or critical. All of the 8 Stockholm dailies submitted 


favorable appraisals. 
PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGNS 


In addition to the activities mentioned, the Swedish Infor- 
mation Agency has conducted several propaganda campaigns. The 
first of these started in October 1939, with the distribution of 
350,000 posters and one million leaflets in an attempt to create a 
spirit of watchfulness and carefulness.’ On a vivid blue back- 
ground, bright gold letters admonished the people: “Serious 


times demand community of spirit, alertness, silence.” Boy Scouts, | 


the young people’s organizations of the political parties, and other 
youth groups spread this material over the nation overnight. This 
colorful and appealing call to the populace was well received. 
The Information Agency also prepared a list of twenty-two brief 
slogans, which was distributed to the newspapers for use as fillers. 
This has also been done in conjunction with other campaigns of 
this type. 


5 In considering such figures it should be kept in mind that the population of Sweden 
at the beginning of 1940 was 6,341,303. 
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Beginning at Christmas of 1939, short appeals for calmness, 
unity, and morale were issued daily to the press. These were care- 
fully prepared comments by outstanding figures from public life, 
writers, educators, and other leaders. Inaugurated by Crown Prince 
Gustavus Adolphus, the series of twenty-five concise and well- 
worded statements was well received by the press, that of the 
Crown Prince, for example, being published in 168 provincial 
organs and all of those in Stockholm. 

Another extensive campaign was staged in March and April 
against accidents of all kinds. Sweden has about 200,000 accidents 
in industry each year, traffic accidents, huge fire losses, etc. Much 
of this, of course, could be prevented and, during a time of crisis, 
scarcity, and need for every resource, should be prevented. Con- 
sequently the Information Agency with the cooperation of radio, 
press, cinema, insurance companies, labor, and employers set about 
attempting to do so. An attractive sixteen-page pamphlet, dramat- 
ically telling the story, was prepared and distributed with private 
assistance. This booklet secured a distribution of 1,050,000, reach- 
ing almost every home in the land. Circulation was primarily 
achieved through the labor unions, 960,000 workers being affliated 
with the National Federation. The Employers’ Federation coop- 
erated by sponsoring a striking poster stressing the same theme. 
Fifty thousand of these were put up in factories and work-shops, 
each one signed by the employer and the trade union leader in that 
plant. Skits were produced on the radio, an address was given by 
the Minister of Social Welfare, and other steps taken to further the 
campaign. These may seem like simple things, but they are very 
practical, reach the people, and create results. 


UTILIZING RADIO AND CINEMA 


Radio reception is as extensively developed in Sweden as in 
any country, the number of license holders now exceeding 1,500,- 
ooo. As might be expected, therefore, broadcasting has been util- 
ized in the mobilization of morale. Frequent lectures, special pro- 
grams for the troops, numerous skits, educational broadcasts, 
instructions concerning evacuation, rationing, conservation, and 
many other features have been sent out over the air. On the 
Swedish daily program, after the 7:00 p.m. news and weather 
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report, there has long been a regular feature known as the “Echo 
of the Day.” From 7:15 to 7:30 p.m. someone is brought in to 
comment on the news, discuss the most important developments 
of the day, announce government communiqués, and issue warn. 
ings to Swedish ships in coastal waters and on the high seas. Since 
1939, this period has been frequently utilized by representatives of 
the State Information Agency. Without doubt the most popular 
of these is Major Arvid Eriksson, some years ago the public rela. 
tions chief for the armed forces. An excellent speaker, who in good 
homely fashion brings the needs of national defense and civilian 
morale home to the people, Major Eriksson has perhaps done more 
than any other person to create confidence and unity in the present 
crisis. His sound, common-sense appeals seem to strike just the 
right chord in the minds of the Swedish radio audience and have 
been very effective. Several other speakers, including a number of 
men drawn from university circles, have also been instrumental in 
shaping the popular mind along desirable channels.° 
Effective use has also been made of the cinema. Three days 
after the outbreak of the war, the first movie “short” was being 
run in the cinema houses, and since then there have been weekly 
releases of this character to all theatres, as well as of many long 
films. These have given publicity to every aspect of national 
defense; have supplemented press and radio publicity for savings, 
carefulness, and effective utilization of land and labor resources; 
and have done much to create a better understanding for the 
® With respect to the radio it may also be mentioned that Sweden since the outbreak 
of the war has been sending news each evening in English, German, French, Italian, and 
American. During the Finnish war of 1939-40 the Swedish Broadcasting Corporation 
also cooperated with Finland. News in Finnish regularly went out over Swedish 
stations for the benefit of the many Finns who had been evacuated to Sweden, and also 
to Finland proper. Finnish staff communiqués were also transmitted. At a time when 
Finland’s own broadcasting stations were often interrupted and sometimes destroyed 
by bombing, this service was naturally appreciated by its people. Swedish news to the 
United States was broadcast by David Anderson, a public-speaking graduate of the 
University of California who was in Sweden when the war opened and secured em- 
ployment in translating the native press for American and British journalists. At the 
end of 1940 he was sent to Rome by the NBC as its representative, but Mrs. Anderson 
remained in Stockholm and has since done the broadcasts to this country. Finally, the 
writer would add that during many evenings in the winter and spring of 1940 he 
listened to Swedish foreign news broadcasts, and was pleased to note that in sending 


to Germany “no punches were pulled,” and straight “democratic” news was sent to that 
country no different from the programs directed to Great Britain. 
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measures instituted to meet the emergency and to maintain free- 
dom and independence. During the Finnish war, also, some ten 
shorts and newsreels aided in promoting the substantial efforts 
which were made in behalf of Finland by the Swedish people. 

Emphasis must also be placed on the cooperation of unofficial 
sources, particularly the adult popular education movements of 
the labor unions, cooperatives, temperance societies, and political 
parties. Sweden here had something to build upon, surpassing 
that of almost any state. Not only has the distribution of publicity 
been enhanced through these channels, but also it is here that 
much of the real contact with the people takes place. Large infor- 
mational public meetings, lectures, study circles, pamphlet series 
on varied aspects of the national economy during the emergency, 
and other means have been relied upon. An interesting example 
of this was a correspondence course in national defense arranged 
through the extension division of the Cooperative Union func- 
tioning in cooperation with the Information Agency and the gen- 
eral staff of the army. More than 35,000 persons enrolled in this 
course. In the same manner, the Cooperative Union and the 
Central Trade Union Federation sponsored a thorough corres- 
pondence course in air raid prevention in which 1,300 study 
circles participated and 15,480 persons were trained for work as 
air raid wardens. 

As always, the point of departure is that the measures which 
the authorities are forced to put into effect must have the con- 
fidence and support of the whole people. The necessary readjust- 
ments can be effective only if they secure the adherence of in- 
dividual citizens. This, however, predicates information concern- 
ing the actual situation, its difficulties and possibilities. Through 
well-developed civic education, the Swedes have come to feel that 
they have a right and need to know and understand what is going 
on. They have to have the opportunity to judge the measures 
enforced from above. Therefore they consider it self-evident that 
they should be able to study and test the problems which are of 
vital importance to the community as a whole and to each private 
citizen. Through the various popular education movements this 
can be done. In cooperation with them, the initiative in many 
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cases coming from them, the State Information Agency plans 
its programs. 
CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, a few brief comments may be made by way 
of summary. In the first place, it should be pointed out that the 
skepticism which greeted the establishment of official information 
channels has not been completely disseminated. That this is true 
has been indicated in various parliamentary debates when the 
work of the Information Agency was subjected to review. The 
Swedes continue to be quite conservative when it comes to gov- 
ernment propaganda. At the same time, a greater understanding 
of the need for government propaganda during a crisis and the 
altogether meritorious results of many aspects of it is, I think, 
becoming quite general. From the outset, criticism has been strong 
in some newspapers—above all in Géteborgs Handels-och Sjéfarts- 
tidning. 

Secondly, the high quality of the personnel of the information 
disseminating agencies should be emphasized. This applies to 
Swedish crisis government generally. Serving it in one way or 
another is found a high percentage of the men and women of 
real caliber in the country. Long of superior character, the public 
service of Sweden during this emergency has drawn to it the very 
best ability in the land. The placing of the personnel, moreover, 
has been fortunate in most instances. In the Information Agency 
there is a judicious distribution of journalists, academicians, ad- 
ministrators, and persons from all the instrumentalities of opinion 
formation—most broadly interpreted. Hence there has been a 
stability and continuity, unfortunately absent in the British Min- 
istry of Information. The manner in which the Swedish agency 
has obtained the cooperation of the numerous well-established 
popular education movements may also be underlined. This 
assistance, furthermore, has been largely of a voluntary character. 
Otherwise the 300,000 crown budget with which it a in 
1940 would of course not have sufficed. 

Thirdly, most of the Swedish program which has been out- 
lined is strictly informational in character rather than propa 
gandistic in the more invidious sense. It is designed primarily to 
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explain the countless measures undertaken to meet the crisis and 
the necessity for these measures in the sound belief that, given 
this understanding, there will be popular support, and national 
unity and morale will naturally follow. 

In the fourth place, the writer would emphasize that the 
whole morale-building effort has been quite realistic. There has 
been no hysteria or flag-waving whatsoever, but rather a careful 
and conservative appeal to reason and plain common sense. 
Sweden does have a homogeneous population with a high educa- 
tional level and a more than usual interest, probably, in public 
welfare. The people are well imbued with civic consciousness and 
have a genuine interest in the general welfare. There was a thor- 
oughly sound foundation, in other words, on which to build. Even 
so, there appears to be a lesson for us here as we get deeper into 
the crisis ourselves. 

Finally, while this has by no means been a complete story of 
the Swedish State Information Agency and the other means used 
in that country during the present emergency to build morale, 
enough has been said to give some indication of that morale and 
how it has been created. Knowing something of this story, there 
should be less doubt as to Sweden’s position today or her deter- 
mination to maintain that position. The country is putting forth 
an effort unequalled in her history since Gustavus Adolphus and 
Charles XII, and one far greater than anything of which she had 
been deemed capable. She is united in supporting a thoroughly 
democratic government in that effort and this unity is not menaced 
by differences of class, ideology, and sentiment. All Sweden is a 
unit, and the spirit that animates it seems likely to prevail until 
peace in Europe makes an end of present peril. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF NEWSPAPER 
OPINION ON WAR ISSUES 


By JAMES S. TWOHEY 


Interesting shifts in American newspaper opinion on international issues 
occurred during the summer months of 1941. Pro-interventionist sentiment 
receded from its May peak. James Twohey, who conducts a regular survey of 
editerial and front-page opinion comparable to the Gallup poll for individual 
opinion, also discusses recent changes in press opinion on defense problems, 


"TD mn ARE two methods by which public opinion is best ap. 
praised, outside of election time, one by polls of public opinion and 
the other by analysis of newspaper opinion. More often than not, 
newspaper opinion either reflects or leads public opinion on major 
questions of the day. An indication of the swift changes in opinion 
trend is shown by a detailed examination of press treatments. 

In analyzing public opinion as reflected in the newspapers 
during the spring and summer months there are two phases to 
be considered, international and domestic. In the international field 
the outstanding questions have been: (1) aid to Britain; (2) U.S- 
Japanese crisis; (3) the increasing German pressure on France; and 
(4) aid to Russia. 

In the domestic field there are: (1) the progress of the defense 
program; (2) the tax bill; (3) extension of the army service bill; 
(4) price control. 


AID TO BRITAIN 


The most striking thing about the last few months has been 
the shift in press attitudes from a strong, passionate support of aid 
to Britain into a negative, passive attitude on the whole subject. 
This started to take place in the early part of May when Stimson 
advised the use of the U.S. Navy to convoy goods to Britain. The 
proposal was too extreme and shocked press opinion out of its 
incipient war hysteria into a realization that war was close and 
that such moves could lead to war. From that point pro-aid senti- 
ment declined and received its final coup de grace with Roosevelt's 
Fireside Speech of May 27. That speech deflected press thought 
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entirely from the question of aid to Britain into consideration of 
the problem of defense of the Western Hemisphere. 

Aid to Britain, which had dominated press thought through 
the spring months, ceased to be a subject of conversation in the 
press. This situation endured up until the outbreak of the Russo- 
German War in the latter part of June. When the war first started 
there was a slight resumption in interest in aid to Britain but major 
attention was given the question of aid to Russia and only a very 
small proportion of the press, 21 per cent, expressed approval of 
aid to Russia at first. 

Shortly after this, aid to Britain talk came back into circula- 
tion and the press, connecting aid to Britain and aid to hated and 
feared Russia, was only weakly in favor of support of aid to 
Britain. However, in the next several weeks the Administration 
placed little stress on aid to Russia. In this period, prior to August 
1, aid to Britain sentiment had a chance to gain momentum. 
Finally, after it had gained momentum, the Administration again 
started to stress the need for aid to Russia and tied it in with the 
rising trend supporting aid to Britain. Aid to Russia has not been 
accepted by a majority yet, but the trend in favor of aid to Britain 
is consistently going higher each week. 


JAPANESE CRISIS 


The current U.S.-Japanese crisis is one of a series which have 
been recurring with fair regularity over the past two years. Up 
until the time of the Japanese-Axis pact in 1940, the press gave 
support to a strong Far Eastern policy on the part of the Adminis- 
tration. The Japanese-Axis pact, however, brought the fear of a 
war on two fronts into the fore of the press mind and through the 
past fall, winter and spring, the press has consistently weakened 
whenever the State Department attempted to put extreme pressure 
on Japan. In July and early August, however, economic moves of 
the U.S. against Japan have been viewed with approval by an 
overwhelming majority. Threats of war against Japan, which have 
been voiced by substantial portions of the U.S. press, have failed 
to reflect the extreme fear of Japan and a war on two fronts which 
appeared to influence the press upon other occasions. 
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It seems probable that German entanglement with Russia has 
caused a lessening in the U.S. fear of Germany, which in turn 
would cause a lessening fear of a simultaneous war in both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Another outstanding international problem holding press 
attention during this period under discussion is the increasing 


German pressure on Vichy, culminating in the apparent complete | 
surrender of the Vichy government. The press has taken no deci- | 


sive position on this problem so far. In recent weeks there have 
been some demands that the United States take Dakar and Mar. 
tinique, but these demands have come only from minor portions of 


the press and the bulk of press opinion has failed to indicate that | 
such a course would be approved. This is in sharp contrast to the | 


attitude which prevailed last summer when the press appeared to 
be building toward the point of strong majority demand for action 
regarding French colonial possessions, and particularly favored 
seizure of Martinique. The trend in support of this idea ceased 
when German-French collaboration was first threatened last fall 
and thus far has not been resumed. Hope that France could be per- 
suaded from cooperation with Germany appeared to be the key 
to the cessation of press demands for seizure of French colonies at 
that time. With French-German cooperation an apparently accom- 
plished fact, the trend in favor of U.S. seizure of French colonies 
may gain momentum again. 


DEFENSE PROBLEMS 


In the domestic field, the most striking change in press atti- 
tude was the hysteria against labor and the cessation of that hysteria 
immediately after the government seized the North American 
Aviation plant and broke the strike. Communists were receiving 
primary blame for strikes in this period. That blame stopped 
abruptly after the RussoGerman War began, and very little 
attention was given any strikes or strike legislation after the 
beginning of the latest war. Strikes have recently started to become 
of interest again, but there was a period, which paralleled roughly 
the period of declining interest in aid to Britain, when there was 
little attention given any phase of labor activity. 
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Much of the comment on the defense program is of a miscel- 
Janeous type, not dealing with any particular subject, but through 
all of the defense talk there has run for weeks a constant defense of 
industry and an exposition of the wonderful job that it is doing. 
Accompanying this praise has been a parallel condemnation of 

vernment for its inefficiency, and for handicapping industry in 
its defense efforts. Primary point of complaint has been the need 
for defense coordination under a single defense head. 

The tax program, which has been under discussion off and 
on for weeks, is under attack by the whole press, though hearty 
support is given the paying for as large a share of expenditures as 
possible from taxes. Main focal points for complaint are the neces- 
sity for broadening the income tax base and the need for elimina- 
tion of the joint income tax provision. 

On first introduction of the proposal to extend army service 
it will be recalled that there was a companion proposal to remove 
the hemisphere restriction on the movement of soldiers. When 
these two proposals were first made, a majority of the press dis- 
approved the whole idea. Later, after the hemisphere restriction 
proposal was deleted, more than two-thirds of the press swung in 
behind approval of extension. Little attention was given the ques- 
tion of the attitude of men in the camps and the press seemed, in 
many cases, to deliberately avoid any discussion of this phase of 
the situation. A majority in excess of 70 per cent of the press held 
to the support of the measure up to and including time of passage. 

On first introduction of inflation control the press expressed a 
very reluctant and grudging approval of all the ideas advanced by 
Henderson and the Administration. As the need for control 
became more evident the press switched into a strong and positive 
support of all of Henderson’s proposals. This solid support broke, 
however, with the flare-up of the Knudsen-Henderson dispute in 
which Knudsen expressed a difference of opinion with Henderson 
regarding the method of automobile cut. Henderson has received 
much less favorable treatment by the press since that dispute. 
When discussion of ways and means for price control began to be 
discussed in Congress, a very definite and clear split took place 
between the western and eastern press. The eastern press called 
for wage control and held that farm control legislation which 
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would allow farmers 110 per cent of parity was no control at al] 
and absolutely should not be allowed. The western press largely 8 
passed over the whole idea of farm price control and stressed the 





necessity for wage control. z 
INTERVENTIONIST SENTIMENT aid 
The way press opinion constantly changes on outstanding ,r 
public questions is well illustrated by its widely varying attitude . 
on the question of the U.S. position toward the war in Europe. At . 
times during the past spring and summer months an overwhelm. | * 
ing majority, ranging up to 73 per cent of the press passionately | = 
supported an interventionist, pro-aid to Britain position, while at | ra 
other times a completely negative attitude prevailed and the 
subject received practically no attention. 9 
Pro-interventionist sentiment began to build to the spring | “ 
peak immediately after passage of the Lend-Lease bill in the | 
week of March 15. As soon as the bill was passed, the interven- Ps 
tionist side of the press began to talk of the necessity of consider- | (p: 
ing the question of U.S. convoys to get the goods to Britain. In } or 


the following week, Roosevelt’s speech to the White House corre- | op 
spondents (viewed by an approving majority of 67 per cent asa | dey 





F noble and inspiring clarion call to America and the world) fur- |  tep 

: ther whipped up war sentiment, and Churchill seemed to be | tio 
. | attempting to increase war convoy support by warnings that Ger- | of. 
man U-boats were operating off the U.S. coast. tra 
1 


= Sacre 


During subsequent weeks an increasing proportion of the | risi 
press urged the necessity of considering the question of convoys. | 
By April 12, a total of 53 per cent progressed from suggestive } the 
references to the necessity of considering convoys into flat demands | tw 
that the U.S. convoy goods to Britain. It was in this week that the 
Administration moved to extend additional shipping aid to Britain | 
by turning over to the British ten Coast Guard Cutters, requesting | ¢ 
ae , of 
legislation to take over Danish ships and by reopening the Red | 
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Sea route to U.S. shipping. All of these moves received strong fie 
majority approval, and 67 per cent of the press took an interven ad 
tionist attitude on the whole question of the U.S. position and / ae 
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In the following week a temporary reaction developed. Only 
43 per cent of the press continued to demand convoys, and support 
was given general interventionist policies by only 62 per cent, as 
compared to 67 per cent in the previous week. This drop in pro- 
aid to Britain sentiment appeared to be attributable in part to the 
secondary reaction which usually takes place in press thought 
following the accomplishment of a positive act. (In this case the 
positive act consisted of the Administration’s move in extending 
shipping aid to England.) However, a development of at least 
equal importance in depressing pro-aid sentiment and one which 
seemed to indicate the possible development of a new Administra- 
tion policy, also took place in this week of April 19. 

That development was the Chicago speech by Ickes, attacking 
isolationists. The speech was roundly condemned by an over- 
whelming majority of those commenting as a vicious, bigoted, 
smear attempt. All previous experience had shown that extreme 
vituperative attacks by the President or Administration spokesmen 
(particularly Ickes, who receives unfavorable treatment by the 
press on nine out of ten occasions) upon Wheeler, Lindbergh or 
other isolationists almost invariably caused the press to con- 
demn the Administration for such tactics and, most important, 
tended to depress pro-aid to Britain sentiment. The Administra- 
tion could hardly have been unaware of the effects of statements 
of this type and it seems probable that this was the first Adminis- 
tration effort to check interventicnist emotionalism which was 
rising to war level. In any event, war hysteria tempo appeared to 
have gained too much momentum to be permanently checked by 
the foregoing factors and resumed an upward trend in the next 
two weeks. 


THE PENDULUM SWINGS 


By May 3, the spring peak in war hysteria was reached. A total 
of 73 per cent were thundering against defeatists, urging that the 
gravity of the situation demanded decision and Britain could not 
be allowed to go down, and otherwise espousing the interventionist 
cause. Only 3 per cent were flatly urging U.S. participation in the 
war but a large part of the pro-aid group was nearer than ever 
before to the point of demand for war. Portions of the heretofore 
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anti-war minority were shifting into a non-committal position and 
were apparently preparing for what was viewed as inevitable war, 

At this point, Mr. Roosevelt accepted Lindbergh’s proffered 
resignation from the Reserve Corps and the President made state. 
ments that were interpreted by the press as implying that Lind. 
bergh was disloyal. Reaction was as unfavorable as that of the 
press on Ickes’ speech two weeks earlier. A large majority held that 
Lindbergh had a right to express his views, that the Roosevelt 
attack was unfortunate and was a poor way to unite the nation, 

Mr. Roosevelt’s statement, however, had insufficient impact 
value to immediately check rising war sentiment. The decisive 
check was applied in the following week by Secretary of War 
Stimson in his speech urging use of the U.S. Navy. Had the speech 
been made a few weeks earlier, at the time that the trend in sup 
port of this specific course was mounting, the speech might have 
precipitated support of positive war action. As it was, in recent 
weeks there had been totally insufficient discussion of possible 
specific courses of action. The press was unprepared for such 
extreme immediate action. The speech, offering a specific course 
of action, appeared to shock a substantial portion of the press out 
of hysteria and support of interventionist policies dropped to f2 
per cent from the previous week’s 73 per cent. 

In the following weeks pro-aid to Britain sentiment dropped 
until, in the week of May 24 it hit a low of 50 per cent. It was 
during this period that Mr. Roosevelt postponed his radio address 
which had been definitely scheduled for May 13. 

When the Fireside Speech was finally made on May 27, only 
2 per cent expressly voiced disapproval of the speech, while prac- 
tically all remaining comment was favorable. Some thought it 
meant war, some found relief in conclusion that it meant there 
would be no war, others thought it was a call to labor to halt 
strikes, etc. Mr. Roosevelt’s fireside speeches have almost always 
attempted to point up and crystallize opinion in positive support 
of some definite objective, but this speech, while it rallied opinion 
in momentary unity behind the President, did not seem to precipi 
tate support of any one positive course. It merely seemed to mean 
all things to all the press. This was the conclusion to be drawn 
from an analysis of press reaction on the speech itself. 
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The effect of the speech upon press consideration given the 
question of the U.S. position toward the war told a different story. 
The speech diverted the whole of press attention from considera- 
tion of aid to Britain into consideration of the problem of defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. In subsequent weeks attention given 
hemisphere defense declined, but there was no resumption of 
interest in the subject of aid to Britain and a negative, indecisive 
attitude prevailed up until June 21. 

On June 22 the indecision and general lack of movement in 
opinion trends ended with the opening of the Russo-German War. 
Discussion of more aid to Britain, and of the isolationist vs. inter- 
ventionist position, started to pick up some momentum in the first 
week after the war started, but most attention was given the ques- 
tion of aid to Russia. On this latter issue only 21 per cent ex- 
pressed approval of sending aid. 

By July 5 discussion of U.S. position in relation to the Euro- 
pean War was again in full swing. A total of 53 per cent adopted 
an interventionist stand. Interjection of the question of aid to 
Russia was a major point of objection of the isolationist group, and 
most of the interventionist press ignored Russia and concentrated 
on calls for more aid to Britain. 

U.S. occupation of Iceland sharply stimulated interventionist 
enthusiasm and aid to Russia received little attention in the next 
few weeks. By July 12 a total of 62 per cent of the press was sup- 
porting an interventionist policy. This support has been steadily 
mounting since then despite increasing Administration emphasis 
in recent weeks on need for aid to Russia, and despite the U.S.- 
Japanese crisis. (These periodical crises have heretofore seemed to 
engender a fear of war on two fronts in the U.S. press mind and 
have been accompanied in the past by decreasing press belliger- 
ency.) Total support of interventionist policies which stood at 
62 per cent on July 19, increased to 64 per cent by July 26, to 
65 per cent by August 2 and to 67 per cent by August 9. The 
future trend will, in all probability, depend on reaction to the 
Roosevelt-Churchill conference. 











THE WORLD ATTENTION SURVEY 


By HAROLD D. LASSWELL 


One method of studying propaganda content is to ascertain the amount of 
time and space, or number of references, devoted to a particular subject by 
the propagandist. How much attention, for example, is being given to the 
United States by newspapers abroad, and what do the facts signify? In this 
paper Dr. Lasswell explores the possibilities of this kind of communications 


research. 


WE GaIn insight into the lives of 
others when we know what they 
read, see and hear. This is one of 
the chief purposes to be served by 
any systematic survey of public at- 
tention. One general, though far 
from universal, human attribute is 
the tendency to over-estimate the 
amount of attention given to the 
self by other persons. Everything 
concerning the precious ego is so 
intimate and immediate that it is 
difficult to accept a realistic picture 
of what other people are thinking 


and feeling about us. We know this 
is true in Our person-to-person rela- 
tionships. It is equally true when 
we think of ourselves as Americans 
in contrast to Germans, British, or 
Russians. 

By means of a World Attention 
Survey it is possible to correct any 
tendency to over-estimate the amount 
of attention given to the United 
States. Chart 1 reveals the compara- 
tively modest number of references 
to the United States appearing in 
two of the most influential news- 
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papers in the world. Whether we 
speak of potential enemies, like Ger- 
many, or close friends, like Britain, 
we discover the comparatively small 
amount of attention paid to the Unit- 
ed States during the early months 
of the current war. 

Chart 2 is useful in correcting any 
false ideas about the extent to which 
the self is favorably or unfavorably 
presented to foreign peoples. The 


Excelsior, an important paper in 


Mexico City, was publishing news 
relatively unfavorable to the United 
States in the autumn of 1939. Since 
that time, the presentation of this 
country has been more favorable, or 
more balanced. 


Public Attention 


The stream of public attention is 
related to policy. This is particularly 
true in totalitarian countries, where 
the press and other agencies of mass 
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communication are under strict dis- 
cipline. Chart 3 shows something 
about totalitarian press strategy. The 
summer of 1939 was a period of 
active negotiation between Germany 
and the Soviet Union. The amount 
of attention paid to Germany in the 
influential Russian newspaper Prav- 
da remained steady during the sum- 


mer. Not so the references to Russia 
in the Voelkischer Beobachter. Here 
we see less and less attention paid 
to the Soviet Union, previously a 
target of bitter hostility. This indi- 
cated that Germany was clearing 
the path for a sudden change in 
liplomatic orientation, as was learned 
when the pact was announced. 
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Chart 4 exhibits totalitarian press 
strategy in another set of circum- 
stances. As Italy moved toward the 
brink of war the amount of atten- 
tion paid to foreign and domestic 
politics steadily rose; but there came 
a time, as the crisis deepened, when 
the focus of attention was turned 
inward upon news of Italian poli- 
tics. This was the phase, graphically 
shown in the chart, when attention 
to foreign political news dipped 
sharply. Shortly thereafter, attention 
flowed once more outward to the 
surrounding world. 


Bridging Opinion and Action 

The survey of world attention is 
able to supply us with data about 
many of the missing links in the 
process of political and social de- 
velopment. For a great many years 
scientific students of politics have 
been concerned about the connection 
between “material” and “ideological” 
factors. The propagandists of Marx- 
ism have contended for the primacy 
of the material over the ideological. 
Many anti-Marxists have indignantly 
rejected the primacy of the material 
and asserted the power of ideas in 
shaping society. It has been difficult 
to discuss these questions objectively 
for lack of data about ideological 
changes through time. Part of the 
deficiency is to be attributed to in- 
adequate technique; but this limita- 
tion is in process of being super- 
seded. The symbols that come to the 
focus of attention can be objectively 
described, and their changes can be 
presented in convenient graphical 
form. 

The attention survey is needed to 
supplement our knowledge of opin- 
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ion and of material shifts in the 
environment. Between “opinion” 
and “material” change lie important 
intermediate events; namely, the 
focussing of public attention. People 
cannot respond to an environment 
that is not brought to their notice. 
Hence we must describe the fluctuat- 
ing focus of collective attention if we 
are to trace the connection between 
environment and response." 


Scope and Technique 


It is impossible to rely upon any 
single channel of communication if 
we are concerned with the total focus 
of attention. The charts in this article 
depict certain changes in the press. 
A total survey would supplement 
them with data about other publica- 
tions and about the contents of radio, 
newsreel and other agencies of mass 
communication. It should not be 
forgotten that the mass agencies 
themselves account for but a frac- 
tion of the daily span of attention. 
After all, most of the hours of the 
day are given over to other activities 
than reading newspapers, listening 
to broadcasts, or looking at motion 
pictures. 


Technique of Analysis 


Something may be said about the 
technique of analysis applied to the 
contents of agencies of mass com- 
munication in this survey of atten- 
tion. The general purpose of the 
technique is to describe the field 
of attention, to show the relative 
prominence of selected symbols, like 

1 See Harold D. Lasswell, World Politics 
and Personal Insecurity, New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1935, for a statement of the 
scientific importance of the focus of at- 
tention. 
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the names of leaders, nations, poli- 
cies, institutions. One index of promi- 
nence is appearance in a news cap- 
tion; the charts show the percentage 
of total captions (words) containing 
significant symbols. Where captions 
are missing, or de-emphasized (as 
on the editorial page), the number 
of inches (words) is taken. 

In the interest of objectivity papers 
are described according to a code 
that is applied by workers who have 
learned how to use it. Coders are 
given regular tests to verify the 
comparability of their results. When 
the problem is to count the fre- 
quency of occurrence of explicit unit 
symbols—like “Germany”—the re- 
liability is, of course, very high (99 
per cent agreement). 


Value of Symbols 


Since we are not only interested 
in the frequency of occurrence of 
specific symbols, but in the plus or 
minus character of the presentation, 
additional rules are laid down for 
coders. A plus presentation of a 
symbol puts it in a favorable light 
(an “indulgence”); a minus presen- 
tation puts it in an unfavorable set- 
ting (a “deprivation”). A symbol 
is presented favorably when shown 
as strong, or in conformity with a 
normative standard (or morality, 
legality, or divinity, for example). 
Properly applied, the reliability of 
plus and minus coding is high. 

It may be of general interest to 
publish some of the distinctions that 
have proved of value in content 
analysis. The following kinds of “in- 
dulgence” and “deprivation” may 


be distinguished: 
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1. INDULGENCE. 

2. Posrrrve INDULGENCE REALzzp, 

The gain is realized when the en. 
vironment has already treated the 
object of reference indulgently; srir- 
ISH WIN BATTLE. 

3. Necative INpuLGENcE Reat- 
IZED. 

Sometimes the gain is in the form 
of avoided loss; BRITISH EVACUATE 
DUNKIRK SUCCESSFULLY. 

4. Positive INDULGENCE PRomisep, 

Gains may be promised for the 
future, or presented as bound to 
occur in the future; BRITISH VICTORY 
SURE. 

5. Necative INDULGENCz Prom. 
ISED. 

Avoided losses may be promised 
for the future, or shown as certain; 
BRITISH SQUADRON WILL ESCAPE DE- 
STRUCTION. 

6. DeprIvaTIon. 

7. Posrrive Deprivation REALIzgD, 

Losses may already be sustained 
by an object of reference; LonDoNn 
BOMBED SEVERELY. 

8. Necative Deprivation REAt- 
IZED. 

Gains may have been blocked in 
the past; BRITISH PLANS THWARTED. 

9. Positive DeprivaTion THREAT- 
ENED. 

The losses may be referred to the 
future; BRITAIN WILL LOSE. 

10. NEGAaTive DEPRIVATION 
THREATENED. 

Also blocked gains may be de- 
ferred to the future; BRITISH ADVANCE 
WILL BE BLOCKED. 

A representative—certainly not an 
exhaustive—list of standards is the 
following: 
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1. Expediency (Strength) describes 
the position of the object of reference 
in regard to such values as safety, 
power, goods, respect (power and 
respect are sub-categories of defer- 
ence). 

1a. Safety. Refers to physical in- 
tegrity of persons, groups or things. 
BRITISH LIVES LOST; BRITISH PILOTS 
RESCUED; KING ESCAPES BOMBS; AIR 
MINISTER DIES IN PLANE COLLISION. 

tab. Efficiency. Efficiency refers to 
level of performance of a function. 
HEALTH OF EVACUATED CHILDREN IM- 
proves (biological efficiency); RESsIs- 
TANCE TO DIPHTHERIA IN DEEP BOMB 
SHELTERS DECREASES. 

tb, Power. In the most general 
sense, power is control over im- 
portant decisions. It is measured 
according to the means of decision- 
making—fighting, diplomacy, vot- 
ing, for example. GERMANS BREAK 
THROUGH AT SEDAN; GERMAN PEACE 
OFFER REBUFFED; LABOUR GAINS IN 
BY-ELECTION; COURT REVOKES LICENSE 
OF COMMUNIST PERIODICAL, 

tbb. Efficiency. sUPERIORITY OF 
NEW ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEVICES; CLEVER 
AXIS DIPLOMACY WINS AGAIN; PRIME 
MINISTER SPLITS OPPONENTS AND WINS 
VOTE OF CONFIDENCE. 

1c. Goods. This term refers to 
volume and distribution of goods 
and services. FOOD RESERVES DOUBLED; 
SOUTH AMERICAN MARKET PRESERVED. 

1cb. Efficiency. WAR PLANTS 80 PER 
CENT EFFICIENT; HIGHLY SKILLED 
GERMAN OPTICIANS. 

1d. Respect. BRITISH PRESTIGE SUF- 
FERS; BRITISH RESPECT GERMAN AIR- 
MEN; CAROL BOOED AS HE LEAVES 
ROUMANIA; SPEAKS CONTEMPTUOUSLY 
OF ITALIAN ARMY. 


1db. Efficiency. xiBBENTROP RE- 
CEIVED WITH GREAT POMP; EXQUISITE 
COURTESY OF CHINESE DIPLOMATS EX- 
TOLLED. 

2. Morality. 

2a. Truth-Falsehood. GERMAN LIES 
ARE BOLDER utilizes a moral standard, 
the obligation to refrain from the 
deliberate dissemination of falsehood. 
BBC STICKS TO THE TRUTH. 

2b. Mercy-Atrocity. GERMAN ATROC- 
ITIES MULTIPLY—the term “atrocity” 
makes use of a moral standard to 
justify acts, the obligation to refrain 
from inflicting unnecessary cruelty in 
the conduct of war. GERMANS RESCUE 
BRITISH SAILORS. 

2c. Heroism-Cowardice. The obli- 
gation to act courageously; RISKS LIFE 
TO RESCUE COMRADE; SOLDIER DESERTS 
WOUNDED COMRADE. 

2d. Loyalty-Disloyalty. The obli- 
gation to serve a common purpose; 
ALL SECTIONS OF POPULATION PATRI- 
OTIC; FIFTH COLUMN ACTIVE IN NOR- 
way. 

3. Propriety. The obligation to 
learn a conventional code; GERMANS 
ARE A CRUDE AND BARBAROUS PEOPLE; 
HIS MANNERS ARE PERFECT. If a code 
is deliberately violated, we have an 
example of disrespect (1). 

4. Divinity. The standard is an 
obligation to abide by the Will of 
God; Gop Is ON OUR SIDE; GOD WILL 
PUNISH OUR ENEMIES. 

5. Legality. The standard is the 
obligation to abide by law; JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT VIOLATES INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW; COURT UPHOLDS INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. 

6. Beauty. The standard is aes- 


thetic; BEAUTIFUL EQUIPMENT DE- 
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SIGNED BY UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA; HIDEOUS GERMAN ART ON DISPLAY. 
7. Consistency. The standards are 
logical relationships among proposi- 
tion; HITLER CONTRADICTS SELF; 
CHURCHILL STATES LOGICAL CASE. 

8. Probability. Probability of a 
statement with no imputation of 
deliberate falsification (2); EIN- 
STEIN’S THEORY CONFIRMED. 
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g. Euphoria-Dysphoria. The stand- 
ard is agreeable or disagreeable sub- 
jective states; TERROR GRIPS BRUSSELS 
(terror is dysphoric); FESTIVE sPiRit 
IN ROME (festive spirit is euphoric), 
“Hate” is dysphoric unless explicitly 
qualified; GLORIOUS HATE SUNG By 
POET. 

10. Omnibus. Statements fusing 
many standards; THE UNSPEAKABLE 
HUN. 
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IN THE NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


Some Papers on Current Research 


By DOUGLAS WAPLES 


In this article Dr. Waples digests and summarizes the papers presented at 
the conference on communication agencies at the University of Chicago, 


August 4, 1941. 


Dorinc the week of August 4, 1941, 
the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago held a confer- 
ence on the general theme of mass 
communications and American de- 
mocracy. The average audience ad- 
dressed by the fourteen speakers was 
about one hundred and twenty, a 
group which comfortably filled the 
lounge room of Burton Court. 
Thanks to the chairmanship of some 
ten members of the social science 
faculties of the University, most of 
the discussions from the floor were 
relevant and some were definitely 
constructive. 

Perhaps the most important up- 
shot of the whole affair was a con- 
viction that other such conferences 
should occur frequently enough to 
coordinate current research in the 
general field. Steps toward this end 
are already being taken. 

The papers may be grouped as 
follows: 

I. Effects of Communications on 
public opinions: 

Publications—Bernard 

(F.C.C.) 

Radio—Paul F. Lazarsfeld (Co- 

lumbia University) 


Berelson 


Film—Donald Slesinger (Director, 
American Film Center) 

Public forums—Ralph McCallister 
(Director, Chicago Adult Edu- 
cation Council) 


II. Implications of communications 
research for social science: 

Political science—Harold D. Lass- 
well (Director, War Communi- 
cations Research ) 

Sociology—Samuel A. Stouffer 
(University of Chicago) 

Political science and public opin- 
ion—Harold F. Gosnell (Uni- 
versity of Chicago) 


III. Implications of communications 
research for public institutions: 
The public schools—Ralph W. Ty- 
ler (University of Chicago) 
The public library—Ralph A. 
Beals (Washington, D.C.) 
The newspaper—Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger (University of Minnesota) 
The library school—Herman H. 
Henkle (Simmons College) 
IV. Governmental control of public 
communications: 
A personal comment—Felix Mor- 
ley (Haverford College) 
Control by totalitarian govern- 
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ments—Ernst Kris (Co-director 
of researches on Totalitarian 
Communications, The New 
School for Social Research) 
The role of public communica- 
tions in a democracy—Harold L. 
Elsten (U.S. Department of Jus- 
tice) 
Effects of Communications on 
Public Opinions 
The reported effects of print, radio, 
film, and forum were highly con- 
sistent. A summary statement, which 
each of the four speakers might pos- 
sibly accept, would run somewhat as 
follows: The direct effects of mass 
communications upon public opin- 
ions are demonstrably small. The 
indirect effects have yet to be ap- 
praised, but they are obviously more 
extensive than the direct effects. The 
effects of any single communication 
are mainly determined by group pre- 
dispositions and by the current en- 
vironmental stimuli. Such predispo- 
sitions and stimuli generally select 
the communications we read and 
hear. They also determine how much 
we believe of what we are told. The 
most evident single effect of mass 
communications is the reinforcement 
of existing predispositions. Voters 
who “don’t know” include most of 
those who “don’t care.” Mass com- 
munications are thus more likely to 
change (or supply) the opinions of 
the uninformed and indifferent than 
of the opinionated and interested 
voters, but the latter pay most atten- 
tion to communications on the issue. 
Reporting on the 1940 presidential 
campaign, Berelson discussed factors 
responsible for the voters’ recogni- 
tion and acceptance of arguments 


differently stressed in the newspaper, 
radio and magazine. He said, “The 
frequent appearance of an argument 
in the content of mass communica- 
tions affects public opinion in three 
ways: It decreases indecision by 
forcing people to take sides; it de- 
termines the relative acceptability of 
arguments within the area of pre. 
dispositions, and it increases popular 
acceptance of the argument. 

“The over-all finding is that 
recognition of an idea in public 
communications increases agreement 
with it. Those recognizing the argu. 
ments agree with them nearly twenty 
per cent more than those not recog- 
nizing them.” 

Certain characteristics of argu- 
ments affect their acceptance or re- 
jection. One is the recency with 
which the argument has been placed 
before the public. The older the ar- 
gument, the greater its chance of 
being accepted. Another is “crucial- 
ity,” its relevance to the crux of the 
issue—e.g. the “no-third-term” argu- 
ment in the last campaign. A third 
is an emphasis on personalities in- 
stead of issues. 

Lazarsfeld asked, “Can radio make 
us more hospitable to social change?” 
To date radio has had a conservative 
effect because it is supported by 
advertizing, because its audiences are 
self-selected and listen to what they 
agree with—(“Radio programs of 
the political sort have most potential 
effect upon those who don’t listen.”) 
—and because control of radio, di- 
vided between big-business and the 
F.C.C., reduces the social content of 
radio to something “very pale and 
meagre.” 
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Three types of radio effect are 
evident: the standardization and 
over-simplification of other mass 
communications; the reinforcement 
of other “in-group” influences (as 
when radio is used by farm organi- 
zations to sell their services to farm- 
ers); and monopolistic effects (e.g. 
the political effects of radio in totali- 
tarian countries). 

Summarizing suggestions toward 
the improvement of radio, Lazars- 
feld mentions: (1) no government 
ownership at present; (2) divorce of 
“sustaining” programs from com- 
mercial control; (3) regional coun- 
cils to adjust time for sustaining 
programs on all net-works and in- 
dependent stations; and (4) public 
funds to support the regional coun- 
cils (like funds to boards of educa- 
tion), the funds to be spent for a 
professional staff, program experi- 
ments on non-commercial stations, 
and audience building. “But one 
thing is sure: it will not be possible 
to run radio on a complete laissez- 
faire basis, because it is itself one 
of the outstanding technological 
changes which have brought about 
our modern economy with its abso- 
lute necessity for large-scale social 
planning. If we want to be the 
masters and not the victims of ra- 
dio, we must create institutions that 
will control its effects upon public 
opinion.” 


The Film and Public Opinion 


Slesinger’s “observations” on the 
Film and Public Opinion invite 
quotation: “Since there is very little 
general satisfaction in having one’s 
opinions changed, the problem of 
influencing opinion in a democracy 


where attendance is not compulsory, 
is how to make the public pay for 
what it doesn’t want? 

“The relatively inflexible produc- 
tion-distribution-exhibition complex 
determines the films which the pub- 
lic can only choose to see or not 
to see. Leo Rosten selected produc- 
tion as the focus of his study because 
the producers were able to determine 
their product until the recent con- 
sent decree. The consent decree 
divorced production from theatre 
ownership and modified block book- 
ing to a point where the chain and 
local exhibitor may partly decide 
what films he will exhibit. Hence 
the exhibitor will become increas- 
ingly important as time goes by, and 
may finally become independent. His 
success then will depend upon how 
closely he understands and can pre- 
dict the reactions of his audience. 
Studies of the audience will then be 
needed to explain the films shown 
and their social effects.” 

Because the primary purpose of 
the film is to make money by ap 
pealing to a mass audience, the 
theatrical motion picture must fol- 
low rather than lead fashions in 
ideas. The same is true of the news- 
reels which dare not depart from a 
deadly similarity of coverage. The 
documentary films are limited in 
appeal. They are not presented in 
series and hence a new audience 
must be won for each film released. 
Perhaps a new government program, 
under defense pressure, can achieve 
the regularity of release which is 
needed to hold a steady audience. 

McCallister ably summarized the 
arguments for public forums as clari- 
fiers of public opinions and presented 
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interesting returns from attenders 
of lecture-series representing differ- 
ent interventionist-isolationist ratios. 
What most impressed this reviewer 
was the fact that no case studies 
of forum Aabituées have been made 
to distinguish “reinforcement ef- 
fects” from the “clarification” or 
“conversion effects” of forum discus- 
sions. Without such studies, the 
nature and extent of the forum’s 
influence upon the attenders’ pre- 
dispositions is anyone’s guess. 


Implications for Social Science 


Lasswell examined the implica- 
tions of communications research 
for the science and practice of poli- 
tics. The paper should be read as 
written. It demonstrates that tech- 
niques of content analysis can now 
describe and evaluate the ideological 
factors in social change. Available 
techniques compare favorably with 
conventional methods of describing 
and evaluating material factors like 
the production and consumption of 
goods in the important markets. 
Convincing examples are used to 
show that communications research 
is efficient in the detection of propa- 
ganda (defined as the manipulation 
of symbols to influence attitudes on 
controversial questions), the predic- 
tion of certain classes of events, the 
description of public responses, and 
the formation of a realistic public 
opinion capable of sustaining a dem- 
ocratic social order. 

Stouffer enlivened his paper by au- 
dible asides to his chairman, Herbert 
Blumer, who had introduced him as 
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as an activity somewhat scientifically 
unbuttoned. He contrasted examples 
of communications research with 
the rigors of the water-tight con- 
trolled experiment, to the disadvan- 
tage of the former. Blumer’s com- 
ments touched upon two points: that 
the deficiencies of attempts to quan- 
tify the social effects of public com- 
munications result from unrealistic 
formulations of the problems; and 
that the problems are amenable to 
case-study procedures which relate 
the influences of communications to 
the wide variety of other influences 
upon group attitudes. The audience 
was thus challenged to find a satis- 
factory compromise between partial 
findings which mect the criteria of 
science and more comprehensive 
findings supported mainly by their 
plausibility. 

Gosnell considers the polls indis- 
pensable to efficient policy making 
but at present inadequate on several 
counts. In general, the sampling 
should be more conscientious; polls 
seeking merely a national percentage 
do not supply a direct estimate of 
the electoral college vote; a poll is 
likely to underestimate the strength 
of the party organizations in getting 
out the vote; and the voters inter- 
viewed are subject to complex social 
pressures not present in the act of 
casting a secret ballot. 

Toward the redemption of the 
polls Gosnell suggests (1) a thor- 
ough revision (by means of data 
soon available from the 1940 census) 
of the weights used in taking a rep 
resentative sample; (2) improving © 
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lots; (4) supplying fuller informa- 
tion about the so-called “undecided” 
voters; (5) arranging for the full 
result sheets to be checked periodi- 
cally by public opinion experts; (6) 
integrating the various studies of 
public opinion, and (7) some pub- 
licly controlled agency or licensing 
authority to insure competence and 
fair dealing on the part of any poll- 
taker before his results are published. 


Implications for Public Institutions 


Space limitations confine the notes 
on this group of papers to those 
by Tyler and Beals. 

Tyler summarized his own re- 
marks as follows: “We can supply 
the techniques and findings of mass 
communication studies in order to 
improve the curriculum of the public 
schools. We can examine the find- 
ings of public opinion polls to locate 
educational areas needing greater 
emphasis. By using such researches, 
we can gain greater insight into the 
nature and functions of propaganda 
and develop educational programs 
designed to help young people deal 
with propaganda intelligently. Fi- 
nally, by examining the investiga- 
tions of mass influence, we can out- 


, line public relations programs which 


should make the school a more vital 
part of our democratic society. Its 
greater vitality should derive on the 
one hand from a method for keeping 
alert to public educational issues 
and demands, and on the other hand, 
from the increasing effectiveness of 
educational leadership in formulat- 
ing educational policies for the com- 
munity.” 

During the discussion Tyler em- 
phasized opportunities afforded by 
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the schools for controlled group ex- 
periments of the sort recommended 
by Stouffer for the more precise 
identification of communications ef- 
fects. 

Beals did two things which dis- 
tinguish him as a public library 
spokesman: he told the truth about 
the purely accidental character of 
the library’s influence upon public 
opinion; and he described, in opera- 
tional terms, the steps any library 
might take to learn what such effects 
amount to. In addition he told how 
the public library might utilize avail- 
able facts about “who reads what 
and why” to canalize the library's 
effort in the directions of larger 
social importance. 

“An evident next step should con- 
sist of further application of the 
scientific method to the study of 
community reading and of particular 
libraries as agencies of social com- 
munication. I intend no disrespect 
to the studies already made when 
I say that though, in my opinion, 
they are valid and reliable in them- 
selves, they do not yet, collectively, 
afford sufficient basis for a sociology 
of reading. We are particularly 
deficient in reliable studies of read- 
ing in rural areas; and studies of 
the uses made of urban public 
libraries cannot yet be related to 
the many significant differences in 
urban structure.” 


Governmental Policies of Control 


Felix Morley, speaking rather as 
an individual primarily interested 
in free speech than as a college presi- 
dent or former distinguished editor 
of the Washington Post, supplied 


several provocative reactions to cur- 
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rent communications on the pres- 
ent crisis. By choosing examples of 
propaganda from _interventionalist 
sources, he gave his largely inter- 
ventionist audience a more lively 
sense of the emotional predisposi- 
tions involved than they could have 
found in a more academic presenta- 
tion of evidence. 

Ernst Kris reported the research 
on totalitarian propaganda directed 
by Hans Speier and himself at the 
New School for Social Research. 
Their principal source is the “Daily 
Digest of Foreign Broadcasts,” pub- 
lished by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, which is being analyzed 
to supply a reliable account of totali- 
tarian theory and practice in the 
field of mass communication. 

The paper consists of generaliza- 
tions supported both by examples 
and by the frequencies with which 
typical themes occur in the news 
content. 

German newscasts are controlled 
by official instructions, some repre- 
senting long-term policy and others 
reflecting the present military situa- 
tion. The extent of such planning 
appears in the sharp changes in con- 
tent which follow changes in the 
campaign. Only about four per cent 
of the news items in German home 
broadcasts are neither official an- 
nouncements nor part of a special 
propaganda campaign to develop 
useful stereotypes. 

Planning also appears in the Ger- 
man home broadcasts’ use of quota- 
tions from the German home press, 
from the friendly neutral press, and 
from the enemy press. The last are 
approved when they criticize the 
enemy government, and are contra- 


dicted when they praise the enemy 
government. 

The German foreign news service 
baits the listener by names of war 
prisoners and by quotations from 
the listeners’ local press. The latter 
develop respect for German omnis- 
cience. Another device is to plant 
news stories in the foreign press in 
order to compromise the enemy's 
news representatives—as when sto- 
ries of British victories during the 
Norwegian campaign were planted 
by German agents, reported without 
confirmation or denial by the British 
press, and later plausibly branded as 
“British” lies by the Germans when 
the reports turned out to be false. 

“Mass society creates situations 
which totalitarianism has met by 
complete domination of the mass. 
The democracies may need to adopt 
more complex methods. Some con- 
trol of international mass communi- 
cation within the competitive system 
will, I believe, be essential.” 

Elsten discussed trends in the 
communication policies of our own 
government. Certain criteria derived 
from the theory of American democ- 
racy were used to evaluate present 
policies of mass communication and 
to forecast future policies. 

The paper relates several “prom- 
ises” of American democracy with 
regard to free speech, free press, and 
the like to the questions “What are 
the proper limits of tolerance? What 
are the bounds of free competition 
in communications?” Says Justice 
Holmes, “The question in every case 
is whether the words are used in 
such circumstances as to create 4 
clear and present danger that they 
will bring about the substantive evils 
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that Congress has the right to pre- 
vent. It is a question of proximity 
and degree.” 

The government, then, may not 
rightfully suppress competitors in 
politics so long as the competition 
remains political and does not be- 
come military. Perhaps the same 
solutions may apply to unfair com- 
petition and monopoly in mass-com- 
munication as to business generally. 
Elsten mentions several solutions 
applicable to business and to com- 
munications alike, and concludes: 
“All such proposals must run the 
risk of being found unconstitutional 
by the courts. So long as the courts 
continue to recognize only physical 
facts in this field and do nor recog- 


nize equally compelling social facts, 
the application of any of these 
proposals by the government will 
be blocked.” Meanwhile, therefore, 
the solution must depend upon 
private initiative, as in other fields 
of consumer interest. 

The initiative should be taken by 
those best equipped, for example, 
political and social scientists, in close 
touch with the logicians and seman- 
ticists now working in the Unity of 
Science field. The foundations should 
encourage essential theoretical studies 
which the federal government can- 
not undertake. 

A selection of the papers will be 
published this calendar year, by the 
University of Chicago Press. 





GALLUP AND FORTUNE POLLS 


This section contains a compilation, topically arranged, of poll results released 
by the American Institute of Public Opinion and by Fortune. It is complete 
for the time periods covered except for a special Fortune survey listed at the 
end. The apo results cover the period from April through June 1941. (Previous 
AIPO questions were reported in the July 1938, October 1939 and all subsequent 
issues of the QuarTerty.) The Fortune questions are those which appeared 
in the April, May, and June issues of the magazine. (Previous Fortune questions 
were reported in the March 1940 and all subsequent issues of the QUARTERLY.) 
Under each topic, all of the Institute data are given in chronological order, 
then all of the Fortune material, also in chronological sequence. Dates appearing 
in connection with arpo questions are those carried in the date lines of Institute 
releases to subscribing newspapers; dates following Fortune questions indicate 
the issue of the magazine in which the information appeared. Institute ques- 
tions are designated by apo; Fortune questions by For.; “Dk” stands for “don't 
knew”; “no op.” for “no opinion.” 

In considering these poll data, the reader should bear in mind certain salient 
points of reference set forth on pages 75 and 76 of the March 1940 issue of 
the QuartTerLy. The QuaRTERLY wishes to express its appreciation to George 
Gallup and the American Institute of Public Opinion and to the editors of 
Fortune and Elmo Roper for their cooperation in making these survey results 
available in convenient form to other students of public opinion. 


Part One: Domestic Issues 


1. POLITICAL 
POLL TAXES 


In the 8 states which still have poll taxes—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia—the question 
was asked: Should the poll tax be abolished as a requirement for voting in 
this state? (Apr. 1, '41—aIPo) 

Vote of persons who have paid their poll tax: 
For abolishing poll tax 34°, For retaining poll tax 59°%, No op. 7% 


Vote of persons having paid poll tax combined with those who have not: 
For abolishing poll tax 35° For retaining poll tax 5394 No op. 12% 


To obtain the sentiment of the rest of the South (the 5 non-poll tax states) 
and of the country as a whole, the following question was asked: 


Some Southern states require every voter to pay a poll tax amounting 
to $1 a year or more before they can vote. Do you think these poll taxes 
should be abolished? (Apr. 1, ’41—a1Po) 

Vote in 5 Southern states 


with no poll tax Total U.S. vote 
For abolishing poll tax 51% 63% 
For retaining poll tax 36 25 


No opinion 13 12 
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ROOSEVELT POPULARITY 
Percentage of voters saying they: (Apr. 17, '41—a1Po) 


Approve of Roosevelt as President 73% 
Disapprove of Roosevelt as President 27 


In general, do you approve or disapprove of the way Roosevelt is handling 


his job as President today? (June 26, ’41—a1Po) 
Approve % Disapprove 24% No opinion 5% 


LAGUARDIA POPULARITY 


If LaGuardia runs for re-clection as Mayor next fall, will you vote for 
him or against him? (June 5, ’41—a1Po) 
(Survey of voters in New York City) 


All voters Roosevelt voters Willkie voters 
For him 59% 71% 43% 
Against him 26 16 40 
Undecided 15 13 17 


COMMUNISTS 


If it were up to you to decide, what would you do about the Communist 
party in this country? (May 3, ’41—a1Po) 
Nearly two-thirds of those interviewed suggested strongly repressive measures, 
including such typical suggestions as: “deport all Communists to Russia,” 
“abolish the party,” “make it illegal to belong,” or “do away with all Com- 
munists and the Communist party.” 8% said nothing should be done; 16% 
were undecided or without opinions. 
Do you think membership in the Communist party in this country should 
be forbidden by law? (June 17, ’41—a1Po) 


No op. or 
Yes No undecided 
Total U.S. iy yo w/, 
Upper income level 70 28 2 
Middle income level 71 24 5 
Lower income level (inc. persons on relief) 72 16 12 


2. GOVERNMENTAL POLICY 


PRICE AND WAGE FIXING 


Would you like to see the Federal government fix prices so that as long 
as the war in Europe lasts everything you buy will cost the same as it does 
now? (Apr. 8, ’41—a1Po) 
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No opinion 9% 
Of those with opinions: 


% favoring price fixing °, opposed 
National vote 68 32 
Businessmen 53 47 
Farmers 61 39 
White collar workers 68 32 
Skilled, semi-skilled & unskilled labor 80 20 


Would you like to see the Federal government keep all salaries and wages 
at the present level so that nobody’s wage could be cut and nobody could 
get an increase as long as they did the same kind of work, until the present 
war in Europe is over? (Apr. 8, °41—a1po) 

No opinion 12% 


Of those with opinions: 
% favoring fixing wages % opposed 


National vote 52 48 
Businessmen 42 58 
Farmers 55 45 
White collar workers 47 53 
Skilled, semi-skilled & unskilled labor 57 43 


ROOSEVELT’S POLICIES 


Do you think President Roosevelt has gone too far in his policies of helping 
Britain or not far enough? (June 26, ’41—a1Po) 


Too far 23% About right 55% Not far enough 22% 


On the whole, do you approve or disapprove of the part played by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in relations between labor and industry? By Henry Ford? 
By John L. Lewis? By General Motors? By Bethlehem Steel? (June ’41— 


FOR. ) 
Approve Disapprove Don't know 


President Roosevelt 59.9% 23.2% 16.9% 
Henry Ford 53-2 16.0 30.8 
General Motors 30.0 8.2 61.8 
Bethlehem Steel 20.1 11.3 68.6 
John L. Lewis 8.2 58.6 33.2 


3. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 


IDEAL FAMILY SIZE 


What do you consider is the ideal size of family—a husband and wife 
and how many children? (April 5, ’41—a1Po) 
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No. children favored %, favoring this number 
I I 
sed 2 31 
3 27 
4 a 
5 6 
6 or more 8 


69% of respondents in families earning $1,000 a year or less favored 3 or 








wages 
al more children. 
os 67°%, of respondents in families above this level favored 3 or more children. 
resent : 
32% of women favored four children. 
| 23% of men favored four children. 
sed | 79% of farmers favored three children or more. 
| 64%, in cities of 100,000 or over favored three children or more. 
| 62% in smaller cities favored three children or more. 
71% in towns under 2500 favored three children or more. 
Age of Respondent 
No. children favored 21-34 35-49 50 and over 
I 1% 1% *% 
2 40 31 23 
int 3 32 37 23 
i: 4 2 29 33 
5 3 6 9 
22% 6 or more 3 6 12 
Presi- (* denotes less than 1%) 
ord? 
‘4I— DWINDLING BIRTH RATE 
- What do you think are the main reasons why couples do not have more 
children? (April 5, ’41—a1Po) 
Reasons named °, maming reason 
. Cost of living—not enough money 57 
. More children interfere with parents’ freedom 20 


. Uncertainty of the future—especially economic uncertainty 5 
. Parents’ health 2 
. Dislike of children I 
. Too many children already I 
. All other answers 3 
. No answer to the question 1 
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HEALTH 


Have you had the flu or grippe since October? (April 12, °41—a1ro) 


(Adults only) 


Total U.S. 

New England & Mid-Atlantic 
East Central 

West Central 

South 

West 


Men 
Women 


With incomes under $1000 
With incomes between $1000 and $2500 
With incomes of $2500 and over 


Farmers 

Towns and cities under 10,000 
Cities 10,000-100,000 

Cities 100,000 and over 


23 


27 
27 
24 
2!I 


Have you had any colds this winter? (April 13, °41—a1Po) 


National incidence of Common Cold. 


1 cold 
2 colds 
3 colds or more 


Escaped 


Total US. 

New England and Mid-Atlantic 
East Central 

West Central 

South 

West 


Men 
Women 


With incomes under $1000 
With incomes between $1000 & $2500 
With incomes of $2500 and over 


Farmers 

Towns & cities under 10,000 
Cities 10,000-100,000 

Cities 100,000 and over 


64° 
64 
63 
64 
72 
58 


63 


67 
63 
61 


65 
66 
63 
61 


No 
=O / 
/ °o 


a 


// 
78 
74 
71 


74 
76 


SIs sJ 
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So 


4 Adults affected 


38 
17 

9 
36 


No 
36%, 
30 
37 
36 
28 
42 
37 
35 
33 
37 
39 
35 
34 
37 
39 
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Have you found that the things you eat have any effect on the general 
state of your health? (April 13, ’41—a1ro) 


Yes No 
All answers 50% 50% 
Men 45 55 
Women 56 44 
With incomes under $1000 46 54 
With incomes between $1000 and $2500 51 49 
With incomes of $2500 and over 59 41 


Did you lose any time from work this winter because of a cold or flu? 
(April 13, °41—a1Po) 


Total of 59 million working days lost by colds 
(1% million working days lost by strikes) 


CONCENTRATION OF POWER 


Do you think there is too much power in the hands of the government 
in Washington? (May 6, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes 32% No 56% No opinion 12% 


Do you think there is too much power in the hands of a few rich men 
and large corporations in the United States? (May 6, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes 59% No 27% No opinion 14% 


Do you think there is too much power in the hands of the leaders of 
labor unions in this country? (May 6, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes No No opinion 
Total U.S. 757, 13% 12% 
Upper income 82 13 5 
Middle income 76 14 10 
Lower income 71 13 16 


Do you think you would be better off if the concern you work for were 
taken over and operated by the federal government, or would you prefer 
to leave it under the present business management? (June 20, ’41—a1Po) 


Prefer government operation 7% 
Prefer present business management 81% 
No opinion 12% 
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Part Two: The War In Europe 





1. AMERICAN ESTIMATES 


U.S. INVOLVEMENT 


Do you think the United States will go into the war in Europe some | ac 
time before it is over, or do you think we will stay out of the war? (May it 
29, '4I—aIPO) 


Goin Stay out 
Oct. 1939 (Outbreak of war) 46° 54°%, 
Feb. 1940 (War's quiet phase) 32 68 | 
May 1940 (Invasion of France) 62 38 | 
June 1940 65 35 
Sept. 1940 67 33 
Dec. 1940 (Greek-British successes ) 59 41 
Jan. 1941 72 28 
Feb. 1941 74 26 
Mar, 1941 80 20 
Apr. 1941 (Balkan invasion) 82 18 
May 1941 85 15 L 


From survey released May, ’41 by atpo: 


Think we're Think wewill Think we will 


already in goin stay out Undecided 
Special group* 12°% 65°, 14%, 9°, 
All others 13 64 14 9 


(*Families of men now in service, men who would expect to go into service 
if army greatly increased, and families of the latter) 





Regardless of what you hope, what do you think the chances are that we | 
will send an air force to Europe? A navy? An army? (April ’41—For.) 


Air force Navy Army 
Sure 11.5°% eo, 10.5%) ‘ 7.0% o/ 
2.9 /. 9 é 24.9". 

Probable 31.4 42-9 31.4 - 17.9 9 
Fifty-fifty 17.8 17.2 12.5 

Unlikely 24.0 45 25.3 si 43-1 478 
Impossible 1.5 1.7 4:7 

Don’t know 13.8 13.9 14.8 


Do you think it was a mistake for the United States to enter the last war? 
(April 5, °41—arpo) 
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Yes No Undecided 
Apr. 1937 64°, 28° 8°, 
Nov. 1939 59 28 13 
Dec. 1940 39 42 19 
Apr. 1941 39 43 18 
Do you agree or disagree with this statement? Even though we are not 
> some , actually fighting, we are now so much involved in the war that we are in 
> (May it for all practical purposes. (June ’41—For.) 
_ Agree 79.5% Disagree 10.9% Don’t know 9.6% 
Yo If Hitler wins the war, what do you think will be the effect on the future 
well-being of this country? (June *41—For.) 
April Survey June Survey 
| Very serious 73.6% 78.7%, 
A little serious 14-4 10.4 
Not serious 5-2 5-7 
A good thing 5 5 
Don’t know 6.3 4-7 
LABOR UNIONS 
Are you in favor of Labor Unions? (June 12, ’41—a1Po) 
Of those with opinions: 
Favor Oppose 
— Aug. 1936 (Before sit-down strikes) 76°, 24% 
9/ Aug. 1937 (During sit-down strikes) 76 24 
9 June 1939 70 30 
service Dec. 1939 74 26 
May 1940 74 26 
June 1941 67 33 
at we Of those with opinions: 
Favor Oppose 
New England & Mid-Atlantic 74°, 26%, 
: | East Central 70 30 
ve West Central 55 45 
' South 51 49 
West 72 28 
Total U.S. 67 33 
(No opinion averaged 10%) 
PICKETING 
war? When you see a business being picketed, are you inclined to feel sympa- 


thetic with the owner, the pickets, or both, or neither? (June ’41—For.) 
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White-collar Factory Farm Other 

Total Executives workers labor labor labor 

Owner 31.6% 51.0%, 31.0%, 14-7% 22.9% 22.0% 

Pickets 10.0 3-3 10.2 21.7 8.6 13.4 
Both 9.7 9.6 11.5 14.7 5-9 9.3 
Neither 16.1 14.2 20.1 16.3 16.9 18.8 
Don’t care 3.2 2.0 3.0 1.8 5-6 3.2 
Depends 20.5 18.9 19.7 27.0 18.1 25.7 
Don’t know 8.9 1.0 45 3.8 22.0 7.6 


EFFECTS OF GERMAN VICTORY 


If Germany and Italy should defeat Britain in the present war, do you 
think Germany and Italy would start a war against the United States within | 
the next ten years? (May 30, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes No Undecided 
July 1940 55% 34% 11%, 
December 60 31 9 
March 1941 61 29 10 
April 62 31 7 
May 62 29 9 


(Trend since fall of France) 


If Hitler wins the war, what do you think will be the effect on the 
future well-being of this country? (April ’41—For.) 


East South 
Total Prosperous Poor NewEngland Central 
Very serious 73.6% 77.3%, 69.0° 67.2%, 85.4%, 
A little serious 14.4 14.8 16.5 24.2 6.0 
Not serious 5.2 4-4 5-7 5.8 1.0 
A good thing 0.5 0.8 0.3 0.6 0.3 
Don’t know 6.3 2.7 8.5 2.2 7.3 


Suppose Great Britain is defeated without our having gone formally into 
the war ourselves, which do you think would be the most likely conse- 
quence? (May ’41—For. Forum of Executive Opinion) 


Germany will succeed in establishing a new order in Europe with which 
it will be possible for us to resume business relations following approx- 
imately pre-war methods. 8.5%, 


In the resulting peace the U.S. will be safe from attack without the need 
for huge armament expenses, but to protect our economic position it will 
be necessary for us to compete for foreign trade by matching totalitarian 
methods of government-controlled barter. 5.3 


Not only would the U.S. have to adopt methods of barter in foreign trade, 
but we would have to maintain a very large and costly military establish- 
ment to assure our domestic security. 36.5 
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Other We wou!.i be faced with an eventual war with the new “Nazi order” for 
labor which we would have to continue to arm at top speed and regardless of 
22.0°/ price 22.6 
13.4 ; Not only the U.S. but most surviving countries of the earth would be 
9.3 faced with the calamitous prospect of continuous conflict and economic 
chaos. 25.0 
18.8 ‘| 
3.2 No answer 2.1 
25.7 Men who would expect these consequences of a German victory: 
746 German No All out World con- 
Europe and armaments Barter U.S. arming flict & 
Divide thus resumption but barter trade for even- economic No 
on arms: of trade trade for U.S. plusarms tual war chaos ans. 
lo you | Armaments 
within | must proceed 
| at any cost 6.6% 10.6°/ 38.6° 58.6% 54-3% 31.0% 
rd | Press arma- 
| ments but 
safeguard 
domestic 
economy 55-8 58.2 56.7 39.8 41.8 45.0 
| Armament 
needs are 
oi exaggerated 37.3 29.7 45 1.5 3-2 22.8 
No answer 0.3 1.5 0.2 0.1 0.7 1.2 
outh 
ral 
> BRITISH POSITION 
Which side do you think will win the war—Germany and Italy, or 
England? (April 24, '41—a1Po) 
Before Nazi After the 
Balkan Invasion Invasion 
Germany and Italy 4% 1% 
"into England 78 57 
onse- | Stalemate 6 8 
| Undecided 12 24 
| AID FOR BRITAIN 
8.5%, 
Do you think Britain will ask for help from the American army before 
| the war is over? (May 2, ’41—a1Po) 
‘ Think British will call for help of U.S. army 57% 
Think Britain already doing so 14 
Don’t think Britain will call 20 
5 Undecided 9 
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PEACE PROPOSALS 


Do you think Britain should try to get together with Germany to work 
up some sort of peace terms, or do you think Britain should go on fighting? 
(April 24, ’41—a1ro) No opinion 9%. 

Of those with opinions 


Before Nazi After the 
Balkan Invasion Invasion 
Make peace 16% 29° 
Keep on fighting 84 71 


If peace could be obtained today on the basis of Germany holding the 
countries she has conquered so far, and with Britain keeping the British 





Empire as it now stands, would you be in favor of such a peace? (June | 


27, '4I—alIPo) 


Yes 29% No 62% Undecided 9°/ 


2. BRITISH REACTION 


(Based on surveys by British Institute of Public Opinion) 


What do you consider the most important war problem the British 
government must solve this winter? (April 10, ’41—a1Po) 


Most Important British War Problems 
(In the opinion of the British public) 


November 1940 


Night bombing 23% 
Shipping losses and food supply 20 
Production of arms and aircraft 8 
Health of the nation 4 
Preparation for an offensive 4 
Evacuation problems 2 
Other miscellaneous problems 39 


April 1941 


Shipping losses and food supply 44°% 
Night bombing 8 
Preparations for an offensive 7 


Other miscellaneous reasons, including production, 
arms, health and evacuation problems 41 


Other British Institute surveys have shown that 80 per cent of British voters believe 
it will be impossible for Germany to win the war by air attack alone. 
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Do you think that Germany could win the war by defeating Great Britain 
in the Mediterranean and the Near East? (Apri! 18, ’41—a1Po) 


te. No 66% Yes 12% Undecided 22% 
ting? 





Do you approve or disapprove of women being compelled to do war 
work? (June 6, ’41—a1IPo) 


| Approve 72% Disapprove 23% Undecided 5° 


| In general, do you approve or disapprove of Mr. Churchill as Prime 
Minister? (June 26, ’41—a1Po) 


ng the | Approve 86°, Disapprove 9% Undecided 5% 


In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the government’s conduct 





(June of the war? (June 26, ’41—a1Po) 
Satisfied Dissatistied Undecided 
‘‘ February 1940 59% 28%, 13% 
June 1941 58 30 12 
Would you approve or disapprove if the RAF adopted a policy of 
bombing the civilian population of Germany? (May 16, ’41—a1Po) 
November 1940 May 1941 
Approve 56% 53% 
> Disapprove 46 38 
ritish Undecided 8 9 
3. U.S. POLICY 
US. INVOLVEMENT IN WAR 
Which of these two things do you think is the more important for the 
; United States to try to do—to keep out of war ourselves, or to help England 
win, even at the risk of getting into the war? (April 5, '41—a1Po) 
| MORE IMPORTANT TO: 
Aid even Stay 
at risk out 
May 1940 36°". 64°. 
June 36 64 
July 39 61 
August 47 53 
September 52 48 
October 50 50 
December 60 40 
January 1941 68 32 
April 67 33 
clieve May* 61 39 


(*Released May 27, '41—-a1Po) 
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In a survey completed in March among a cross-section of U.S. voters, only 17 per 
cent said they would vote to enter the war, while 83 per cent were opposed. 

In the recent debate over the lease-lend bill approximately two voters in every three 
with opinions said the bill should be passed. 


In a special group consisting of men now in service, men who would 
expect to go into service if army is greatly increased, and families of the 
latter, the replies to the same question were as follows: (May 27, ’41—aPo) 


Aid even at risk 62% Stay out 38% 


If you were asked to vote today on the question of the United States 
entering the war against Germany and Italy, how would you vote—to go 
into the war or to stay out of the war? (May 15, '41—a1Po) 


Go in Stay out 
March (before Balkan campaign) 17% 83%, 
April (during Balkan campaign) 19 81 
May (after Balkans) 21 79 
June* 24 79 


(* Reported—June 28, '41—a1Po) 


State-by-State (May '41) 


Go in Stay out Go in Stay out 
Wisconsin 14%, 86°%, New Mexico 24% 76°, 
Minnesota 15 85 Nevada 24 76 
Iowa 15 85 Delaware 25 75 
Indiana 15 85 Oklahoma 25 75 
Ohio 15 85 Louisiana 26 74 
Massachusetts 17 83 Tennessee 26 74 
New Hampshire 17 83 Montana 26 74 
Illinois 17 83 Utah 26 74 
Michigan 18 82 Maryland 27 73 
Nebraska 18 82 West Virginia 27 73 
South Dakota 18 82 Kentucky 27 73 
Connecticut 19 81 Idaho 27 73 
Kansas 20 80 Oregon 27 73 
North Dakota = 21 79 Georgia 28 72 
Maine 21 79 Arkansas 28 72 
Rhode Island 22 78 Virginia 28 72 
Pennsylvania 22 78 Mississippi 28 72 
Washington 22 78 Colorado 28 72 
Vermont 23 77 North Carolina 29 71 
New Jersey 23 77 Alabama 29 71 
Missouri 23 77 Texas 29 71 
South Carolina 23 77 Wyoming 29 71 
California 23 77 Arizona 33 67 


New York 24 76 Florida 35 65 
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In a special group consisting of men now in service, men who would 
expect to go into service if army is greatly increased, and families of the 
latter, the replies to the same question were as follows: (May 27, '41-~— 
AIpo) 

Go in 22% Stay out 78% 

If it appeared certain there was no other way to defeat Germany and 
Italy except for the United States to go to war against them, would you 
be in favor of the United States going into the war? (April 27, ’41—a1Po) 


Would favor war 68°% Would oppose war 24°, Undecided 8% 


Answers to the same questions reported May 27, 41 by aipo were as 
follows: 


Among those with opinions: 
Would favor war 66°% Wouid oppose war 34°% 


Among those with opinions in a special group (families of men now 
in service, men who would expect to go into service if army is greatly 
increased, and families of the latter): 


Would favor war 68°, Would oppose war 34% 


If the United States Navy is used to guard merchant ships crossing the 
Atlantic, and some of our warships are sunk by German submarines, would 
you be in favor of going to war against Germany? (May 1, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes 40% No 50% No op. 10% 
If the United States sends merchant ships to Britain with war materials, 


and some of them are sunk by German submarines, would you be in favor 
of going to war against Germany? 


Yes 34% No 58% No op. 8% 


Would you rather see Britain surrender to Germany than have the 
United States go into the war? (May 31, ’41—alIPo) 


Yes 26% No 62% Undecided 12% 
1. About two persons in every three think the actual safety of the United States— 
safety from having to fight a long and dangerous war alone—depends on British control 


of the seas. 

2. An even larger majority believe that Hitler is already trying to get control of nations 
in South America, or that he will try if he is victorious in Europe. 

3. Finally, 62 per cent think Germany and Italy would start a war against us “within 
ten years” if Britain is defeated. 


AID TO BRITAIN 


Do you think the United States should send part of our Army to Europe 
to help the British? (April 19, °41—a1Ppo) 
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Yes No Undecided 
Total U.S. 17% 79° 4%, 
New England and Mid-Atlantic 15 81 4 
East Central 16 80 4 
West Central 13 82 5 
South 25 68 7 
West 19 78 3 


Do you think the United States should send part of our air force with 


| 
American pilots to Europe to help the British? (April 19, ’41—a1Ppo) | 


Yes No Undecided 
Total U.S. 24%, 69°, 7%, 
New England and Mid-Atlantic 22 71 7 
East Central 21 72 7 
West Central 20 73 7 
South 36 56 8 
West 26 67 7 


Do you think we should send some of our warships manned by American 
sailors to Europe to help the British? (April 19, ’41—a1Po) | 


Yes No Undecided 
Total U.S. 27% 67% 6%, 
New England and Mid-Adantic 24 71 5 
East Central 27 68 5 
West Central 21 72 7 
South 40 54 6 
West 29 66 5 
How much of our war materials that we are making do you think we 
should send to Great Britain? (April, ’41—For.) 





PEOPLE BELIEVING THAT A GERMAN 
VICTORY WOULD BE 


Very A little Not 
Total serious serious serious j 
All or most of them 22.5°% 27.0°/, 11.7% 8.6% 
About half 38.4 41.3 37-7 21.3 
A small part 19.7 16.9 32.0 29.6 
None of them 6.6 3-4 9.8 29.1 
Don’t know 12.8 11.4 8.8 11.4 


The East North Central and West South Central states vote for sending more than | 
half of our arms to Britain by respective majorities of 53.8 and 71.5 per cent. Thus while 
the Middle West is still the least pro-aid section it has gone a long way from its wish 
to have little to do with European affairs, and the Southwest (with the Southeast con- 
curring by a vote nearly as high) runs true to its Anglophile form, observed in % 
many past Surveys. 
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Do you think President Roosevelt has gone too far in his policies of 
helping Britain, or not far enough? (May 23, '41—a1IPo) 


Too far About right Not far enough 
Total U.S. 21% 50% 20% 
Roosevelt voters 1! 66 23 
Willkie voters 34 49 17 


(percentages based on those with opinions) 


Do you feel that any of the leaders of the movement to give more aid to 
Great Britain are just propagandists for Great Britain, or do you think 
they are all patriotic Americans? (April ’41—For) 


Do you feel that any of the leaders of the movement to give no aid to 
Great Britain are just propagandists for Hitler, or do you think they are 
all patriotic Americans? (April ’41—For.) 


Interventionist Noninterventionist 
leaders leaders 
All patriotic Americans 48.3°% 32.4% 
Some or all propagandists 33.0 44.2 
Don’t know 18.7 23.4 


CONVOY 


Do you think the United States Navy should be used to guard (convoy) 
ships carrying war materials to Britain? (June 14, '41—a1Po) 


Yes No Undecided 
April 1941 41% 50% % 
May 6-16 52 4! 7 
May 22-30 52 40 8 
June 14 (following Fireside chat) 55 38 7 
Yes Yes* No No* Undec. Undec.* 
New England 
and 
Mid-Atlantic 55% 55°% 38% 38% 77% 7% 
East Central 48 43 44 50 7 
West Central 49 42 45 50 6 8 
South 75 74 17 20 8 6 
West 53 5! 39 44 8 5 
Total U.S. 55 52 38 41 7 7 


(* state of opinion in May 1941 (May 20, '41—a1Po)) 


The following replies to the same question for five states with largest 
population were: (June 3, ’41—aIPo) 
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Yes No Undecided 
New York 50% 447% 6% 
Pennsylvania 52 41 7 
Illinois 46 48 6 
Ohio 48 43 9 
California 50 44 6 


The vote in April for the same question was divided as follows among 
Roosevelt and Willkie voters: (May 20, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes No No opimon 
Roosevelt voters 60°, 33% 7%, 
Willkie voters 52 42 6 


In a special group consisting of men now in service, men who would | 
expect to go into service if army is greatly increased, and families of latter, 
the replies to the same question were as follows: ( May 27, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes 52% No 42% Undecided 6% 


If it appears certain that Britain will be defeated unless we use part of 
our Navy to protect ships going to Britain, would you favor or oppose 
such convoys? (April 22, ’41—a1Po) 


Favor Oppose Undecided 
Total U.S. 1%, 21% 8%, 
New England and Mid-Adantic 41 49 10 
East Central 35 56 9 
West Central 33 58 9 
South 59 30 11 
Far West 42 2 6 
Roosevelt voters 45 45 10 
Willkie voters 36 57 7 


ROOSEVELT’S POLICIES 


As far as you, personally, are concerned, do you think President Roosevelt 
has gone too far in his policies of helping Britain or not far enough? (June 
14, 4I1—AIPoO) 

(Before F. D. R.’s speech) 


os 


Too far 21% About right 59% Not far enough 20%, 


WAR REFERENDUM 


Should a vote of the people be required before Congress can send men 
to fight overseas? (June 19, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes 56% No 44% No opinion 6% 
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If you were asked to vote on the question of the United States entering 
the war against Germany and Italy, how would you vote—to go into the 
war or to stay out of the war? (June 19, '41—a1IPo) 


° 


May 16, 1941: Goin 21°% Stay out 79°% 


ARMED FORCES 


Would you be in favor of sending an air force to Europe? A navy? An 
army? (April ’41—For.) 


Air force Navy Army 
Yes 35-5% 33-5 21.5% 
No 57-5 59-4 71.2 
Don’t know 7.0 7.1 7:3 


Would you be in favor of sending an air force to the Orient? A navy? 
An army? (April ’41—For.) 


Air force Navy Army 
Yes 21.7% 25.4% 14.5% 
No 64.7 61.1 71.8 
Don’t know 13.6 13.5 13.7 


Would you be in favor of sending an air force to Europe? A navy? An 
army? (June '41—For.) 


April Survey June Survey 
Yes—An air force 35-5% 36.5% 
A navy 33-5 376 
An army 21.5 24.7 


Regardless of what you hope, what do you think the chances are that 
we will send a navy to Europe?* (June ’41—For.) 


April Survey June Survey 
Sure 10.5°%, ‘ 7a) . oy 
Probable 31.4 4°-9 37-1) 55-00 
Fifty-fifty 17.2 15.8 
Unlikely oe oe A. 
Impossible a Bina 1.4) ai 
Don’t know 13.9 11.5 


* The same question was asked about sending an air force and an army to Europe. On 
sending an air force the percentage answering “sure” and “probable” is up since April 
from 42.9 to 49.8 per cent; on sending an army, up from 24.9 to 29.7 per cent. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Would you like to see the United States join a league of nations after 
this war is over? (June 7, °41—aIPo) 


Of those with opinions: Yes 49°%4 No 51° (Noop. 23%) 
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Would you like to see the United States join the League of Nations? 
(1937—aIPo) 
Of those with opinions: Yes 33% No 67°4 (Noop. 22°) 


Yes No 
Democrats 53°% 47%, 
Republicans 43 57 
Others 55 45 
Those in upper income level 53 47 
Those in middle income level 48 52 
Those in lower income level 49 SI 
New England and Mid-Atlantic 52 48 
East Central 46 54 
West Central 48 52 
South 52 48 
West 51 49 
Total U.S. 49 51 


POPULARITY OF POLITICAL FIGURES 


How do you regard what the following men have recently had to say | 
about U.S. foreign policy (regardless of what you think of them as in 
dividuals)? (May ’41—For. Forum of Executive Opinion) 

Don't 
With Qualified With dis- know his No 
approval approval approval position answer 


Roosevelt 34.2% 37.7% 17.0% 2.5% 8.6%, 
Willkie 52.6 29.3 11.6 0.9 5.6 
Lindbergh 13.8 17.6 55-4 1.1 12.1 
Wheeler 11.8 14.8 55-4 2.9 15.1 
Hoover 11.6 31.5 31.2 9-5 16.2 
Landon 8.9 18.2 42.3 13.1 17.5 
Bullitt 10.0 19.7 24.6 26.8 18.9 
Norman Thomas 2.5 8.8 42.0 28.5 18.2 


Part Three: National Defense 


1. DOMESTIC PROGRAM 


TAXES FOR DEFENSE 


In order to help pay the cost of national defense, would you favor, of 
oppose, a Federal sales tax of 2 per cent on everything you buy (in add: 
tion to state and local sales taxes now in effect)? (April 3, ’41—atro) 
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January ‘41 April 3, ‘41 
Favor sales tax for defense 46% 54% 
Oppose sales tax for defense 54 46 
No opinion 9 8 


/ 


Low income group ($20 a week or less), 48° favor, 52°, oppose. 


It has been suggested that every family not on relief should pay an income 
tax which would amount to, say $10., for families with yearly incomes of 
a thousand dollars, and larger taxes for families with larger incomes. Would 
you favor such a tax? (May 24, '41—a1Po) 


Favor 58° Oppose 31% Undecided 11% 


In order to meet the increased cost of national defense, would you be 
willing to pay a tax of about two weeks’ salary or income per year, in 
addition to the taxes you have been paying? (May 24, '41—a1Po) 


Yes 59% No 33% Undecided 8% 
How should the Federal government pay the increased cost of defense— 


chiefly by extra taxes, or chiefly by borrowing more money? (Of those 
who have heard or read of new tax proposals) (May 24, '41—a1Po) 


Chiefly by extra taxes 70% Chiefly by borrowing 18% 
Undecided 12% 


STRIKES IN DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 

When workers in a factory working on defense contracts vote to go on 
strike, do you think they should be required by law to wait for 60 days 
before the strike can start? (April 29, °41—a1Po) 


Yes 89° No 11% No opinion 8% 


A bill has been proposed which would treat any worker who goes on 
strike in a defense industry as a traitor, to be punished by one year in 
prison. Would you like to see Congress pass such a law? 


Yes 37% No 63% No opinion 9% 


Should the government forbid strikes in industries manufacturing ma- 
terials for our national defense program, or should the workers in those 
industries continue to have the right to go on strike? (June ro, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes No Undecided 
1940 72%, 20% 8%, 
June 1941 76 19 5 


Voters were asked a series of questions bearing on the sources of defense stoppages, as 
of interviewing completed by April 20; 78 per cent said they thought a responsible part 
was traceable to Communists, 8 per cent thought not, and the remaining 14 per cent 
were undecided or without opinion. (May 3, "41—alPo) 
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STRIKES—NON DEFENSE 


Do you think that the government should or should not forbid labor in 
industries not closely related to defense the right to strike—(June '41— 


FOR. ) 
About working conditions? 
Total Executives Factory labor 
Should 29.5°%, 26.2% 22.0°/ 
Should not 56.3 67.1 70.4 
Don’t know 14.2 6.7 7.6 
About hours? 
Should 23.4 32.8 24.1 
Should not 53-1 60.6 68.3 
Don’t know 13.5 6.6 7.6 
About wages? 
Should 32.8 32.1 23.2 
Should not 53.6 59-3 69.2 
Don’t know 13.6 8.6 7.6 
For a closed shop? 
Should 41.5 52.2 31.2 
Should not 40.6 42.5 59.2 
Don’t know 17.9 5:3 9.6 


To settle disputes 
between rival unions 
in the same plant? 


Should 47.0 58.8 38.8 
Should not 35.8 36.2 52.2 
Don’t know 17.2 5.0 9.0 


LABOR AND BUSINESS LEADERS 


Do you think labor union leaders are helping the National defense pro 
duction program as much as they should? (June 13, °41—atro) 


Yes No Undecided 
Total U.S. 12° 78°, 10%, 
Professional and Business groups 8 86 6 
White collar employees 10 83 7 


Skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled (both 
union and non-union ) 19 70 11 
Farm groups 7 80 13 
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Do you think industrial (business) leaders are helping as much as they 
should? (June 13, ’41—a1P0) 
Yes 42% No 41% Undecided 17° 
How many labor leaders in your community do you think do a good 


job in representing labor? Are fair in dealing with employers? Are honest 
in handling union funds? (June ’41—For.) 


Do a good job Are fair Are honest 
All 39% 4-3% 30% 
Most 11.4 13.0 11.0 
About half 10.7 10.9 7.2 
Few 14.6 14.0 13.3 
None 8.1 6.7 8.0 
Don’t know 51.3 51.1 56.6 


Appraisal by executives and factory labor of how many labor leaders do 
a good job in representing labor (the corresponding scores on good faith 
and honesty are about the same). 


Executives Factory labor 
All 4.0%, 5.5% 
Most 9.9 18.0 
About half 10.6 19.8 
Few 27.8 19.6 
None 17.2 11.5 
Don’t know 30.5 25.6 


Do you think there should or should not be a government agency with 
the power to force settlement of differences between employers and labor? 
(June ’41—For. ) 


Proprie- White collar Factory Mise. 

Total tors Executives workers labor labor 

Yes 67.4%, 76.0% 738° 70.2°, 68.3% 688% 
Depends 9.3 7.4 12.6 9.7 10.0 9.6 
No 12.6 14.0 12.9 15.4 17-4 12.8 
Don’t know 10.7 2.6 7 4-7 43 8.8 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 


To save electricity and to increase daylight working hours, it has been 
suggested that the entire country be put on daylight saving time until 
the end of September. Do you favor or oppose this suggestion? (June 24, 
'41—alPo) 


Favor 67°, Oppose 19%, Undecided 14°, 


Would you favor or oppose keeping the country on daylight saving time 
throughout the coming year? (June 24, '41—a1Po) 
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Favor 38% Oppose 41% Undecided 21°, 
In 1937 and again in 1940 the Institute asked: 


Are you in favor of daylight saving time? 


Of those with opinions: 


Favor Oppose Undecided 
1937 57% 43% 
1940 60 40 (No opinion 19°) 
Farmers 45 34 21% 
Towns under 10,000 64 20 16 
Towns over 10,000 77 13 10 


ARMED SERVICES 


From what you have read, which of our armed services needs strengthen- 
ing most at the present time—our air forces, our Army, or our Navy? 


Air forces 73°, Navy 16% Army 11% No opinion 9% 


CONSCRIPTION 
Should college students be permitted to finish their present college course 
before being drafted into the army? (April 15, ’41—a1Po) 


No opinion 6°%, Of those with opinions: Yes 6994 No 31% 


Should students studying to be doctors and engineers be permitted to 
finish their present training course before being drafted into the army? 
(April 15, ’41—a1Po) 

No opinion 10% Of those with opinions: Yes 87°, No 13% 

Do you think the draft has been handled fairly in your community? 
(May 22, ’41—a1Po) 


Fairly Not Fairly 
Total U.S. . 93% 7% 
Men of draft age 90 10 


Do you think big league baseball players should be exempted from the 
draft until the present season is over? (May 22, ’41—a1Po) 


Yes No 
Total U.S. 16% 84% 
Followers of big league baseball 21 79 


At present men between the ages of 18 and 21 are not drafted. Do you 
think the law should be changed so that men between the ages of 18 and 
21 would be included in the draft, along with those from 21 to 35? (May 
10, "41—AIPO) 
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/ Yes No Undecided 
i‘ Total U.S. 51% 44% 5% 
New England and Mid-Atlantic 53 41 6 
East Central 56 38 6 
| West Central 53 44 3 
South 45 51 4 
West 47 49 4 
’ Men: 58% Yes Women: 43% Yes 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
Which of the following statements comes nearest to your opinion? (May 
"41—For. Forum of Executive Opinion) 
a) The armament program must go forward with all possible 
speed and at any cost, taking precedence over “Business 
sthen- IIIT” -ncsssnconicoaspsanscpustntiapbansnntnemianmiaaiiemietalininimmasdialil nate 40.3% 
b) Armament must be pressed vigorously forward, but it can 
and should be done with a minimum of disruption of our 
4 ordinary domestic e€COMOMY. ...............c.-sceeeeeeeees eS icsiemiatee 50.3 
c) There is an exaggerated emphasis upon building more arms 
than we are ever likely to need to protect our interests .... 9.0 
“Ourse No answer 0.4 
Of the 90.6 per cent of the panel who believe armaments must be pushed 
, vigorously forward the following question was asked: 
ed to How do you rate the effort for national defense, as it now looks? 
irmy? It is as efficient and swift as could reasonably be expected 7.2% 
It has been slow in getting started, but it will soon hit a satis- 
factory stride 43.0 
4 It is spotty, and unsatisfactory over considerable areas 18.1 
The effort as a whole is seriously behind where it ought to be 16.6 
nity? Not competent to judge 11.1 
No answer 4.0 
y If you are critical of defense progress, how would you rate the following 
factors as contributing to the trouble? (May ’41—For. F.E.0.) 
Mayor Secon- Unim- Don't No 
n the causes dary portant know answer* 
Methods of placing government 
orders, red tape, delays 43-5% 20.7% 2.4% 6.3% 27.1% 
Long-standing lack of mutual 
confidence between govern- 
ment and business 41.8 21.1 7.7 0.9 28.5 
Attempts on the part of labor 
organizations to exploit 
= defense needs 41.5 24.8 5.8 ru 26.8 
3 and Shortages of certain specialized 
(May , production equipment, like 
machine tools 33-3 23.0 3.2 4.2 36.3 
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Lack of reasonably adequate 





military planning 29.3 22.7 3.6 11.0 33-4 
Shortages of labor in certain 
key skills 22.0 31.2 6.6 4.1 36.1 


Expansion may be imprudent in 
view of the long-range haz- 


ards to solvency 18.6 30.0 11.4 2.1 37-9 
Inadequate incentives for 
business 12.9 19.2 23.9 1.9 42.1 


Inadequate foundation of in- 
dustrial research in defense 


technologies 9.2 16.6 15.9 13.8 445 
Shortages of certain raw 
materials 6.9 23.9 16.5 8.3 44-4 


Attempts on the part of business 

to “make a killing” out of 

war situations 2.2 7.5 41.9 4-3 44.1 
Other 5.4 1.5 2.0 4-4 86.7 
* The “no answer” percentages cover those who regard progress as satisfactory as well 
as those who are critical. 


If you consider methods of placing government orders a major or 
secondary factor, which of the following do you think plays a part? 
(May ’41—For. F.£.0.) 


Interference of labor laws not suited to war economy 21.3% 
Too much red tape and paper work 15.4 
Too much bickering over unimportant specifications 13.6 
Divided authority in the OPM 12.6 
Government orders are not sufficiently widely distrib- 

uted among companies equipped to handle them to 

realize our full production potential 8.4 
Mr. Hillman 7.4 
There should be more negotiated contracts 7.1 
Priorities are not properly worked out 5-7 
We should go over to the cost-plus basis used in the 

last war 2.9 
More competitive bidding would get best results 2.5 
Mr. Knudsen 1.1 
Other 0.9 
No answer 11 


If you consider lack of mutual confidence between government and 
business a major or secondary factor, do you feel that: 


The government is more to blame 77.8%, 
Business is more to blame 1.9 
Both equally to blame 14.3 
Other 0.6 


No answer 5-4 
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If you consider lack of reasonably adequate military planning in Wash- 


3-4 ington a major or secondary factor, which of the following is to blame? 
6.1 The general setup of the defense administration 31.7% 
Undue congressional inefficiency and delay 17.3 
The War Department 16.0 
7” Slowness of normal congressional action in making 
21 appropriations and the like 10.0 
Just know there’s something wrong there 8.9 
The Navy Department 7.7 
- Other 39 
4.4 No answer 45 


If you consider shortages of labor in certain key skills a major or secondary 


¥ factor, do you believe that: 
s well Certain unions are standing in the way of a full-speed 
training program 39-4% 
oa Industry should sponsor more apprentice training 28.3 
part? Government-sponsored training is inadequate 13.9 
The labor shortages are largely due to the difference 
in character of the labor demand made by defense 
activities 12.9 
Other 18 
No answer 3-7 


In the case of those industrial units that have, on impartial hearing, 
| proved not to be making a maximum effort for national defense, do you 
think that a stronger threat of government control would— 


Total Manufacturing 
In general be effective 42.77, 41.9% 
Have no effect 3-3 3.6 
Do more harm than good 35-9 37.6 
Other 1.1 L.5 
No answer 17.0 15.4 


By what per cent could you increase your output if there were additional 
demand for your product at present prices and with present costs? 


and Manufacturing 
At maximum now 17.0%, 
5% 2.8 
10% to 30%, 24.9 
40°% or over 16.0 
Question does not apply to my business 30.7 


No answer 8.6 
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Assuming that your plant were producing all it could at existing prices 
and costs (as estimated in the preceding question), by what percentage could 
you increase your output if changes in cost and selling price were no con- 
sideration? 


Manufacturing 
None 17.0% 
5% 1.9 
10% to 30% 13.8 
40% or over 11.6 
Question does not apply to my business 33-7 
No answer 22.0 


(A cross-tabulation of these two preceding questions tends to show that 
executives estimate that if they could expand production so much at present 
costs and prices, they could expand as much more if costs were no object. 
Applying this generalization, it could be estimated that it would be 
physically possible for 25 per cent of the nation’s industrial equipment to 
produce 20 to 60 per cent more goods if they had to; and another 16 per 
cent of the plants could produce more by 80 per cent and upward. And o: 
the 20 per cent now at or near economic capacity, one-fourth could increase 
their production to some extent.) 


2. FOREIGN POLICY 
LINDBERGH 


Approximately six voters in every ten of those interviewed were familiar 
in general with the views which Lindbergh has expressed concerning 
American foreign policy and the war abroad. Those who showed themselves 
familiar with his views were asked: 





Do you agree or disagree with what Lindbergh says? (May 8, ’41—a1Po) 
Agree 24% Disagree 63% Undecided 13% 


Those who agree with Lindbergh vote 95% to stay out of war. 
Those who disagree with Lindbergh vote 60% to stay out of war. 


AID TO CANADA 


If Canada is actually invaded by any European power, do you think the 
United States should use its army and navy to aid Canada? (May 9, ’41— 
AIPO) 


Yes No Undecided 
May "41 90%, 5% 5% 
June ’40 81 13 6 


October *39 68 25 7 
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or PROTECTION OF SOUTH AMERICA 


con- If Brazil, Argentina, Chile or any other Central or South American coun- 
try is actually attacked by any European power, do you think the United 





ring, — States should fight to keep that European power out? (May 13, '41—a1Po) 
Yes No 
March 1938 33%" 67%" 
September 1939 53 47 
February 1941 86 14 
May 1941 (6°% undecided) 86 14 
(* These percentages based on those respondents with opinions) 
that 
aa NOTE 
ect. 
1 be Because of space limitations, it has been necessary to exclude from the 
It to preceding tabulation the studies of “The War—a Three-Ply Appraisal of 
) per Controversial Opinions” and “Labor—a Triple Approach to Some Contro- 
d or versial Issues” which appeared in the April and June 1941 issues of 
rease Fortune respectively. 
iliar 
ning 
Ives 
IPO) 
the 
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Compiled by BRUCE LANNES SMITH 








In each issue, THe Pustic Opinion QuarTERLy publishes a continuation of 
an annotated bibliography which appeared in 1935 in book form (Harold D, 
Lasswell, Ralph D. Casey, and Bruce Lannes Smith, Propaganda and Promo. 
tional Activities: An Annotated Bibliography. Minneapolis: Published for the So- 
cial Science Research Council by University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 450 pp.). 


PART I. PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUE 


ComMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL MoRALE. 


German Psychological Warfare: A 
Critical, Annotated and Compre- 
hensive Survey and Bibliography, 
prepared under the direction of 
Ladislas Farago with the coop- 
eration of Gordon W. Allport, 
E. G. Boring, S. S. Stevens and 
Dr. Beebe-Center of Harvard 
University, Kimball Young of 
Queens College, and Floyd Ruch 
of the University of Southern 
California. New York (51 East 
42nd Street), 1941. 144 pp. 
“Analytic foreword,” 80 pp., outlines 
theories and practices of German mil- 
itary psychology, both inside Ger- 
many and abroad. Six hundred titles 
are listed, with a brief biography of 
each author and indication of his pres- 
ent status in Germany, where available. 
Some 200 of the “most significant” 
titles are abstracted or summarized. 
“Communication,” special issue of 
Studies in Philosophy and Social 
Science, 9, no. 1 (May 1941). 
Symposium on problems of modern 
mass communication. “It is the outcome 
of collaboration between the Institute 
of Social Research and Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Office of Radio Research.” Paul 
Felix Lazarsfeld, in “Remarks on Ad- 
ministrative and Critical Communica- 


tions Research,” undertakes to place 
the field in perspective, drawing distinc- 
tions between ‘“‘administrative research” 
—that which “is carried through in the 
service of some kind of administrative 
agency,” public or private—and “crit- 
ical research”—that which develops a 
general theory of social trends. T. W. 
Adorno writes “On Popular Music” and 
its social consequences; Charles A. 
Siepmann on “Radio and Education”; 
Herta Hertzog “On Borrowed Experi- 
ence: An Analysis of Listening to Day- 
time Sketches”; William Dieterle on 
“Hollywood and the European Crisis.” 
Harold D. Lasswell sets forth a num- 
ber of recommendations on the use of 
“Radio as an Instrument of Reducing 
Personal Insecurity,” drawing illustra- 
tions from his own experience as co- 
producer of the “Human Nature in 
Action” series over NBC. Included also 
in this issue are reviews of a number of 
major books on propaganda and public 
opinion. 


“Defending America’s Future,” vol. 


216 of Annals of American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Sca- 
ence, edited by Ernest Minor Pat- 
terson (July 1941). 

Political, economic, psychological aspects 
of U.S. position, as viewed by a score 
of scientists and journalists. Section on 
“Psychological Aspects” includes “De- 
velopment of Military Morale in a 
Democracy,” by Robert A. Brotemarkle, 
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Ph.D., professor of psychology and 
personnel officer at University of Penn- 
sylvania, who was a U.S. Army morale 
officer and chaplain in the World War. 
See also articles on crisis psychology by 
Gordon W. Allport, social psychologist, 
and Gregory Zilboorg, psychoanalyst; 
and especially “Industrial Psychology in 
Defending the Future of America,” by 
Morris S. Viteles, well-known industrial 
psychologist and University of Pennsyl- 
vania professor, now engaged by Office 
of Production Management and other 
defense agencies. 


Graves, Harotp Natuan, Jr. War 


on the Short Wave (Headline 
Books). New York: Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, 1941. 64 pp. 
Radio’s role in the present war, described 
by former head of Princeton University’s 
Listening Center, now with Federal 
Communications Commission's Foreign 
Broadcast Monitoring Service. 


Icxes, Harotp Le C raire, editor. 


Freedom of the Press Today: A 
Clinical Examination by Twenty- 
eight Specialists. New York: Van- 


guard, 1941. 308 pp. 

“A veteran publisher, Frank B. Noyes, 
pronounces the American press free and 
uncontrolled. Edward Keating of Labor 
finds it free but controlled, Kenneth 
Crawford follows the ‘half-slave, half- 
free’ argument, while Herbert Agar sees 
the press losing a freedom which it does 
not deserve. . . . Another Louisville 
editor, Tom Wallace, holds the press 
free but not faultless. . . . Frank Knox 
contributes . . . the thought that the 
press is free ‘because it is a privately 
owned public utility.’ . . . Bruce Bliven 
of The New Republic and Arthur Robb 
of Editor and Publisher both see im- 
provement in the press, Mr. Bliven de- 
claring that the American people get 
the newspapers they deserve, a thought 
capable of moving in either direction. 
Manchester Boddy echoes Mr. Bliven 
with the thought that the press is ‘no 
better than the people it serves . . . and 
very much like them.’ Freda Kirchwey 


sees no change in the press until the 
economic system is changed. William L. 
Chenery says that readers determine the 
success of a publication and that with- 
out them a publication soon dies. Ralph 
Ingersoll says that if PM lives, other 
papers will copy and lose their chains. 
. . « J. B. S. Hardman would license 
newspapers under a Free Press Authority. 

- Harold Lasswell sets up four 
standards for a more intelligent press. 
. « » Raymond Clapper believes criti- 
cism a healthful thing for newspapers, 
then points out that the daily press 
is belabored for intolerance by liberal 
weeklies which fail to give the other 
side a break. Louis Stark contributes a 
chapter on labor reporting. . . . Some 
contributors, notably Richard J. Finne- 
gan, stress human failings rather than 
devilish purpose in newspapers. Their 
faults, he says, are not want of truth, 
integrity or fairness, but lack of under- 
standing.”"—S. T. Williamson in New 
York Times Book Review, April 20, 
1941, p. 20. 


“Military Psychology,” special issue 


of Psychological Bulletin (June 
1941). 


Fourteen critical bibliographic essays 
prepared by 27 scholars at the request 
of the Emergency Committee in Psy- 
chology appointed by the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the 
National Research Council, and edited by 
Carroll C. Pratt, professor of psychology, 
Rutgers University. This is an attempt 
to summarize and indicate the sources 
of psychological knowledge having to 
do with human engineering in times 
of national crisis. “German Military 
Psychology” is covered by H. L. Ans- 
bacher; “Morale” by Irvin L. Child; 
“Propaganda Technique and Public 
Opinion” by Bruce Lannes Smith; “War 
Neuroses” by William H. Dunn. 


Stronc, Donatp Stuart. Organized 


Anti-Semitism in America: The 
Rise of Group Prejudice during 
the Decade 1930-40. Washington, 
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D.C.: American Council on Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1941. 191 pp. 

This is a well-documented handbook of 
information on the numerous anti- 
Semitic organizations in the United 
States. It is readable, scholarly, and sig- 
nificant. 

Its readability is due to the easy style 
of the author, the large amount of 
quoted material, and the intriguing 
character of some of the “secret” organi- 
zations described. Its scholarliness is 
demonstrated by the rather complete 
treatment of the more important groups, 
the excellent bibliography, the list of 
pamphlets published by anti-Semitic 
groups, and the several pages of foot- 
notes giving references to a wide variety 
of source material. Its significance is 
indicated in the excellent Introduction 
by Dr. Clyde R. Miller, and in the 
statement by Dr. Strong (p. 1) that the 
ideology spread by anti-Semitic groups 
in this country “is the same as that 
which accompanied certain political de- 
velopments in Russia before World War 
I, in Poland and Hungary shortly after 
that war, and more recently in Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy.” 

The activities of 121 anti-Semitic or- 
ganizations that arose between 1933 and 
1940 are discussed, eleven of them in 
considerable detail: the German-Amer- 
ican Bund, Silver Shirts, National Union 
for Social Justice, Defenders of the 
Christian Faith, Edmondson Economic 
Service, American Vigilant Intelligence 
Federation, Industrial Defense Associa- 
tion, James True Associates, American 
Christian Defenders, Order of '76, and 
Paul Reveres. Detailed information is 
given on such topics as leadership, mem- 
bership, meetings, funds, and propa- 
ganda. 

The book does have a few weaknesses. 
One is that the list of anti-Semitic or- 
ganizations should be more complete; 
this reviewer has evidence that there 
have been more than 121 organizations 
of this sort. Then, too, the Defenders of 
the Christian Faith and the American 
Vigilant Intelligence Federation are not 
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made to appear very anti-Semitic; ac- 
tually there is other material available 
which would have more adequately 
demonstrated their anti-Semitic actiy- 
ities. Also, it is questionable whether the 
list (pp. 113-114) of those who pur- 
chased a certain pamphlet from the In- 
dustrial Defense Association necessarily 
“brings into high relief the character” 
of the membership of this Association; 
after all, either this reviewer or anyone 
else interested in propaganda might have 
purchased this pamphlet and’ then have 
found himself listed here as a person 
of questionable motives. Finally, the 
discussion of the types of psychological 
appeals, pp. 158-168, could have been 
improved considerably by some social 
psychologist. 

But the book as a whole is a real 
contribution to the field of public af- 
fairs. It deserves wide distribution and 
serious attention from those concerned 
with threats to our democracy. 

—Stuart Henderson Britt 


Methods of Collective Management 

Closely Related to Propaganda 

Batpwin, Hanson WEIGHTMAN. 
United We Stand! Defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1941. 364 pp. 
America’s military position and_prob- 
lems analyzed by well-known military 
specialist of New York Times. Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 347-48. 

Nason, Leonarp Hastines. Ap- 
proach to Battle. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1941. 113 pp. 
Analysis of the current military position 
of the U.S. Major Nason is a well-known 
newspaper writer on military subjects. 

Rowan, Ricnarp Witmer. Terror in 
our Time: The Secret Service of 
Surprise Attack. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1940. 438 pp. 
The story of espionage, counter-espio- 
nage, sabotage and propaganda in the 
years after the World War, by a special- 
ist in this field. 
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PART II. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY THE 
NAME OF THE PROMOTING GROUP 


National Governments and 
International Agencies 


Crow, Cart. “Nazi Fiasco in South 
America,” Living Age, 360:331-37 
(June 1941). 

German propaganda and economic pene- 


tration. 
Hemper, Ricuarp Hearucore; edi- 


tor, assisted by BertHotp, ARTHUR 
Benepict; and Miiier, Marion 
Grace. War Check List, Parts I 
and II. Philadelphia: Richard H. 
Heindel, 1940. 2 vols., mimeo. 

Bibliography on the background and 
first five months of the European War, 
September 1938-January 31, 1940. Some 
items are annotated. All the major items 
in the section on “Propaganda and Cen- 
sorship” have been reported in the 
Bibliography section of this QUARTERLY. 

Metvitte, Cecit F. “British Propa- 
ganda,” Fortnightly, 155 (ns. 
149):233-40 (March 1941). 

“Nazi Soft Pedal in Latin Amer- 
ica: Nazi Propaganda to be Dis- 
seminated by Spanish Falangist 
Agencies,” Living Age, 360:139-42 
(April 1941). 

Simon, Yves René. “Modern Propa- 
ganda,” Catholic World, 153:220- 
30 (May 1941). 

Taytor, EpmMonp. “Hitler’s ‘Fright- 
ful Weapon’: Propaganda,” New 
York Times Magazine, June 1, 
1941, pp. 3 ff. 

Reviews a few of the more than 700 
books and articles that German writers 
have published on this aspect of modern 
warfare during the last twenty years. 
“Hitler’s theories were taken up and 
expanded by hundreds of trained propa- 
ganda techuicians, among whom Gen- 
eral Fellgiebel, General Franke, Colonel 
Blau, Eugen Hadamovsky, Ewald Banse, 
Karl Pintschovius and Leonhard Stark 


are the most important, though little 
known, names.” 


Taytor, EpmMonp. “How America 


Can Take the [Propaganda] Of- 
fensive,” Fortune (May 1941). 
U.S. journalist suggests that U.S. launch 
a “political super-Blitzkrieg against Hit- 
ler” by (1) government radio stations; 
(2) government subsidy for non-com- 
mercial propaganda films; (3) “morale 
ambassadors” abroad; (4) use of Fort 
Knox gold to “encourage” foreign poli- 
ticians who “believe in the democratic 
ideals of the U.S."; (5) stamping propa- 
ganda messages on U.S. gifts to dis- 
tressed areas abroad. 


Teace, Epwin Way. “America Lis- 


tens In: Tricks of Germany’s War 
Propagandists,” Popular Science, 


138:74-77 (June 1941) 


Toomess, ALrrep. “Inside on the Lis- 


tening Posts,” Radio News, 25:12 


ff. (June 1941). 
Military strategy may be revealed by 
analysis of Axis propaganda. 


“You Can’t Say That! New Propa- 


ganda Machinery Being Set Up in 
Washington,” Colliers, 107:19 ff. 
(February 15, 1941). 


Political Parties 
BarTLett, Freperic Cuarzes. Polit- 


ical Propaganda. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1940. 158 pp. 

British psychologist analyzes its method 
and effects. 


Crotuers, Georce Duniap. The 


German Elections of 1907 (Stud- 
ies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, no. 479). New York: 
Columbia University, 1941. 277 
PP- 

Study of changes in public sentiment 
with regard to certain national questions 
and policies. Bibliography, pp. 254-65. 
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Ewinc, Cortez A. M. Presidential 
Elections, from Abraham Lincoln 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma 


Press, 1940. 226 pp. 

Mr. Ewing's study is an addition to the 
growing and rich field of statistical 
electoral analysis. His purpose is “to 
attempt an interpretation of the more 
fundamental development of theories 
which have lain behind and beneath 
American politics” and “to follow the 
popular decision, as far as possible, 
through the votes in presidential elec- 
tions.” He develops these aims specifi- 
cally about three main problems, the 
réles of sections, minor parties, and the 
electoral college. It is unfortunate that he 
confined his topics. If he had used census 
and other data he could have sampled 
for voting patterns on basic factors like 
income and occupation, national origin 
and race, rural and urban, and religion. 

The approach is that of the Turner 
school, historical-sectional, with a bias 
for midwestern agrarian democracy. But 
the history is often glib generality and 
warped by his bias, and details are often 
clichés and misstatements of fact. The 
sectional treatment, though an important 
contribution, is hampered by a dubious 
statistical base—specifically in grouping 
Oklahoma with the South and in too 
broad a Western section. 

Ewing's interpretation of our political 
system is orthodox and sound. He be- 
lieves it to be a two-party system re- 
sponsive to public opinion which, in 
turn, is shaped by historical currents. 
The function of third parties is, not to 
win elections, but to introduce new ideas 
and educate voters to accept them. In 
his view, this system would work best in 
a Jeffersonian agrarian economy rather 
than in our industrialized economy. The 
statistical work reveals three significant 
facts: The South is largely outside the 
national democratic political system and 
the whole country suffers for it. The 
electoral college is a vestigial remain 
which ought to be dispensed with. And 
since 1896 there has been a tendency 


toward landslide elections, though be 
does not explain it. 

—Irving Bernsteip 

Ickes, Harotp Le Carre. “Who 


Killed the Progressive Party 
[1916]?” American Historical 
Review, 46:306-37 (January 1941), 


Functional Groups 

(Occupational, Religious, etc.) 

Brapiey, Puivurps. “Local Goverp. 
ment is News,” series in Ameri. 
can City, 56:39-41 (January); 9; 
(February); 65 ff. (March); 73 
(April); 53 (May 1941). 
Suggestions for improving municipal 
public relations, by Queens College 
political scientist. 

Brewster, ArtTHUuR JuDsoN; and 
Parmer, Herspert Hatt. /niro 
duction to Advertising, fourth edi- 
tion, revised. New York: Mec. 
Graw-Hill, 1941. 524 pp. 
Standard text by two professors of 
business, Syracuse University. 

Bucxey, Earte A. How to Write 
Better Business Letters, new sec- 
ond edition. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1940. 201 pp. 

By a U.S. advertising man. 

Burt, Frank Aten. Successful Ad- 

vertisements and How to Write 
Them. New York: Harpers, 1940. 
194 Pp- 
By associate professor of advertising, 
Boston University, who is account execu- 
tive of a large agency. Bibliography, pp. 
171-90. 

A Checklist of 266 Suggested Items 
for the Annual Municipal Report. 
Chicago: International City Man- 
agers Association, 1940. 18 pp. 
Supplement to Specifications for the 
Annual Municipal Report (1939. 60 
pp.). 

Curpman, K. K. “Our Local Gov- 
ernment Works for Us,” Ameri- 
can City, 56:60-62 (May 1941). 
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Radio script broadcast by Wisconsin 


School of the Air. 

“Citizen Organization for Political 
Activity: Cincinnati Plan.” New 
York: National Municipal League, 
1941. Pamphlet. 

How citizens of Cincinnati “broke the 
power of a corrupt political machine.” 

Cr Service ASSEMBLY OF THE 
Unrrep States AND Canapa. Pubd- 
lic Relations of Public Personnel 
Agencies. Chicago: Public Admin- 


istration Service, 1941. 259 pp. 

Report submitted to Civil Service As- 
sembly by a committee of political sci- 
entists and other authorities on public 
administration, under the chairmanship 
of William E. Mosher. Includes a scale 
which rates the “diagnostic value” of a 
public report (e¢.g., shows whether the 
report contains “valid and significant 
indices” of the skill with which an 
agency is performing its function). Also 
includes samples of scales for measuring 
(1) public response to an agency's pub- 
lic relations and (2) public attitude on 
various other questions of interest to 
administrators. Bibliographic footnotes. 


5°3 


Keane, Heven Farrn. How to 
Write Advertising. New York: 
Home Institute, 109 West roth 
Street, 1940. 39 pp. 

Principles and practical instructions. 

Kitpurr, Epwarp Jones. How to 
Write Effective Business Letters. 
New York: Harpers, 1940. 49 pp. 

Rower, Miriam. “Education of a 
Citizen: Public Opinion on City 
Government in Palo Alto,” Na- 
tional Municipal Review, 30:192- 
98 (April 1941). 

Rotn, Cuarres B. The Selling Pa- 
rade. New York: B. C. Forbes, 
1939. 214 Pp. 

Rules of salesmanship. Semi-popular. 

Rowranps, Davin D. “Reporting 
Municipal Activities by Radio,” 
Public Management, 23:102-07 
(April 1941). 

Row .anps, Davin D. “Use of Movies 
in Reporting to Citizens,” Public 
Management, 23:67-71 (March 
1941). 


PART III. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY THE 


RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


“Combating, the Loan Shark,” spe- 
cial issue of Law and Contempo- 


rary Problems, Winter 1940. 206 
Pp- 
Entire issue devoted to a symposium on 
consumer credit and the loan shark. In 
a summary article, anti-loan shark cam- 
paigns in several States are reviewed 
with a discussion of methods of organ- 
izing public opinion for effective meas- 
ures against loan sharks. 

Davis, MicHart Marks. America 


Organizes Medicine. New York: 


Harpers, 1941. 335 pp. 

Growing out of the work of the Com- 
mittee for Medical Economics, a non- 
profit organization supported by a grant 
from the Julius Rosenwald Fund, of 
which Dr. Davis is Director, this study 


presents an analysis of contemporary 
medical care problems, with a suggested 
program for America. Dr. Davis was 
one of the organizers of the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care which 
conducted nationwide studies from 1927 
to 1932; has been a consultant on health 
studies for the government since 1934. 
Bibliography, pp. 302-20. 

Kress, ANDREW JoHN, editor. /ntro- 
duction to the Codperative Move- 


ment. New York: Harpers, 1941. 
379 Pp- 
Anthology of over 300 selected readings 
on the consumer coéperative movement 
from Robert Owen to the present. 
MattHews, Mary A ice, compiler. 
The Peace Movement: Select List 
of References on the Work of Na- 
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tional and International Organi- 
zations for the Advancement of 
Peace. Washington, D.C.: Car- 
negie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace Library, 700 Jackson 
Place, 1940. 67 pp. 
Select list of references, with special at- 
tention to the movement in the U.S. 
Patron, Ciirrorp WuHeeEcer. The 


Battle for Municipal Reform: 
Mobilization and Attack, 1875- 
1900, introduction by Arthur 
Meier Schlesinger. Washington, 


D.C.: American Council on Pub. 
lic Affairs, 1940. 91 pp. 

U.S. crusades for civic reform described 
by professor of history and government, 
Oklahoma Baptist University. Bibliog. 
raphy, pp. 77-91. 

Ricues, Cromwett Apams. Majority 
Rule in International Organiza 
tion: A Study of the Trend from 
Unanimity to Majority Decision, 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1940. 322 pp. 

Study in international law and practice 
by Goucher College political scientist, 
Bibliography, pp. 307-14. 


PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES 
OF WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 


“The Americas: South and North,” 

special issue of Survey Graphic, 
March 1941. 
Includes a number of articles on propa- 
ganda. See especially “Propaganda from 
Overseas” by John I. B. McCulloch; 
“Our Common Defense,” by Major 
General Frank R. McCoy; “Communi- 
cations Come First,” by Hubert Herring; 
“The Pan-American Union,” by Walter 
R. Sharp; “Welding a Hemisphere for 
Defense,” by Nelson A. Rockefeller; 
“The Importance of Visiting Scholars,” 
by Stephen Duggan; “Obstacles to Pan 
American Unity,” by Lewis Hanke; “But 
Latin America Trusts Us Now,” by 
Samuel Guy Inman; “The Labor Move- 
ment as a Leaven,” by Ernesto Galarza; 
“The I. L. O. in South America,” by 
John Gilbert Winant. 

Beats, CarLeton. Pan America: A 
Program for the Western Hemi- 


sphere. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1940. 545 PP- 
By U.S. journalist who has specialized 
in South American affairs. 
Burnuam, James. The Managerial 
Revolution: What is Happening in 
the World. New York: John Day, 
1941. 285 pp. 


Revision of Marxist theory by New York 
University professor of philosophy, who 


asserts that the beneficiaries of the two 
“world revolutions” of recent years— 
the Communist and the Nazi—are not 
the proletarians nor the Germans but 
the skilled workers of the newer mana- 
gerial class in every large nation. 
Cantrit, Haptey. The Psychology 
of Social Movements. New York: 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1941. 274 


pP- 
This capable study, in Part I, extends 
concepts of social psychology to account, 
more adequately than has heretofore 
been done, for the concrete situations 
analyzed in Part Il—namely, the lynch- 
ing mob, the Kingdom of Father Divine, 
the Oxford Group, the Townsend Plan 
and the Nazi Party. The examination 
of suggestibility in critical situations is 
an important contribution. Throughout 
the reader profits by the author's work- 
ing connection with numerous living 
situations, and his use of Gallup poll 
data not previously worked over. The 
book marks a new advance in its field. 
It must be studied not only by psycholo- 
gists but by social scientists and intelli- 
gent citizens generally. 

—D. C. Poole 


Davipson, Puitie. Propaganda and 


the American Revolution, 1763- 
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troduction by Charles Austin 
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Brace, 1941. 464 pp. 
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Foner, Puitie S. Business and Slav- 
ery: The New York Merchants 
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Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina, 1941. 356 pp. 

Study of the attitude of New York busi- 
ness men on questions leading to the 
Civil War. Bibliography, pp. 323-336. 

Gapriet, RacpH Henry. The Course 

of American Democratic Thought: 
An Intellectual History since 1815. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1940. 
452 Ppp- 
By Yale professor of American history. 
Chapter 30, “The New American Sym- 
bolism,” emphasizes the tendency of 
Americans to “worship” the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln. Bibliography, pp. 
419-34. 

Hare, Oron James. Publicity and 
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1914 (University of Virginia In- 
stitute for Research in the Social 
Sciences, monograph no. 27). 
New York: Appleton-Century, 
1940. 486 pp. 

Heymann, Hans. Plan for Perma- 
nent Peace. New York and Lon- 
don: Harpers, 1941. 315 pp. 
Summing up his many political experi- 
ences and his long-cherished economic 
convictions, Dr. Heymann, formerly 
economic adviser to the German For- 
eign Office, here offers a blue print for 
a world-wide organization of what he 
calls “social capitalism.” Asserting that 
the exclusion, even temporarily, of any 
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country from such set-up would be “in 
the ecenomic sense, an inexcusable im- 
becility” (p. 86) he goes beyond the 
projects of Briand, Coudenhove-Kalergi 
and Streit. 

The central proposition of the book is 
an elaborate program for a “Bank of 
Nations” (which should be a semi- 
public institution), with a “Hemisphere 
Bank” for the Americas, a “Europa 
Bank” and an “Oriental Bank” as func- 
tional subsidiaries, and with a “Federal 
World Authority,” a “World Parlia- 
ment,” a “Court of Wisdom,” a “World 
Army, Navy and Air Force,” etc., as co- 
ordinated institutions. Heymann is con- 
vinced that his social capitalism will be 
able to unite the disparate elements of 
contemporary political thought: “A pro- 
gram of national and international social 
capitalism, of national and world-wide 
free collective planning, of organized 
capital economy, will eventually tri- 
umph” (p. 259). 

In addition to this inclination of the 
high-minded, educated man to combine 
rather than to dismiss contradictory doc- 
trines, the student of public and group 
opinion will find a few other important 
points. Although Heymann’s analysis of 
the past is pessimistic, he is optimistic 
for the future, asserting, for example, 
that the bankers, if not yet convinced, 
ought to be convinced of the necessity 
of social capitalism by intelligent in- 
formation (p. 182). Heymann attributes 
much guilt for the outbreak of both 
world wars to opinions current in inter- 
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plicitly, how these ideas both reflected 
and formed public opinion, i.e., the 
opinion of the “non-experts.” 

—Hans Ernest Fried 
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ing Up in the Black Belt: Negro 
Youth in the Rural South. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1941. 360 pp. 
Prepared for the American Youth Com- 
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losupuncnt, Mattuew. The President 


Makers: The Culture of Politics 
and Leadership in an Age of En- 
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lightenment, 1896-1919. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 584 
PP- 


Sequel to this author's two previous 
U.S. histories, The Robber Barons: The 
Great American Capitalists, 1861-1901 
(1934) and The Politicos, 1865-1896 
(1938). Bibliography, pp. 567-71. 

Kapitan, Simon. Once a Rebel. New 


York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941. 
311 pp. 

By a participant in the Russian revolu- 
tion of 1905 who asserts that the first 
revolution was the work of the bour- 
geosie, whose desire was to bring into 
being a democracy. “These people had 
never heard of Karl Marx, Frederick 
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to stop when individual freedom was 
achieved.” 

Kortscunic, WactTer Maria. “Edu- 
cating the Elite in Europe,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Sociology, 13: 
70-81 (October 1939). 

Compares secondary and college cur- 
ricula of England, France, Germany and 
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élites,” each skilled for its particular 
function in society. 

Lioyp, Artuur Youns. The Slavery 
Controversy, 1831-1860. Chapel 


Hill, N.C.: University of North 


Carolina, 1939. 337 pp- 
Bibliography, pp. 287-322. 

Mauzperc, Benyamin. Social and 
Biological Aspects of Mental Dis- 
ease. Utica, New York: State Hos- 
pitals Press, 1940. 360 pp. 

“If present trends continue, mental dis- 
ease will soon become our foremost 
health problem.” This is an exhaustive 
statistical analysis of relations of mental 
disorder to such factors as age, urban- 
ism, marital status, nativity, race, birth 
order, economic factors, literacy. Dr. 
Malzberg is statistician of New York 
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Pret, Roy Victor; and Rouvcsx, 


JosepH Stapey, editors. Introduc. 


tion to Politics. New York: Crow. 
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Introductory college text on political 
science by a score of U.S. professors, 
Unusual among U.S. texts in that it 
seeks to indicate “the place of politics 
in the social sciences and emphasizes the 
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by Elizabeth A. Weber; “Influence of 
Symbols on Politics” by Karl Loewen- 
stein; “Leaders and Followers” by Sig- 
mund Neumann; “Pressure Groups and 
Legislation” by John W. Manning; “Poli- 
tics and Education” by K. C. Leebrick. 
Bibliography at end of each chapter. 

VavenTIN, Veit. 1848: Chapters of 
German History, translated by 
Ethel Talbot Scheffauer. New 
York: Norton, 1941. 480 pp. 
Scholarly account of the first German 
revolution and of the vital problems of 
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Wasserman, Louis. Handbook of 
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ica: A Chronicle of Hero Wor. 


ship. New York: Scribner’s, 1941. 
53° pp- 

Study of U.S. heroes from Captain 
John Smith to F. D. Roosevelt, with a 
summarizing chapter entitled, “How 
Americans Choose Their Heroes.” By 
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University of California professor of 
English. Bibliography, pp. 493-513. 
WinsLow, THACHER; and Davipson, 
Frank P., editors. American 
Youth: An Enforced Reconnais- 
sance. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1940. 216 pp. 
Symposium by a dozen authorities on 
psychological and economic problems of 
the current crisis of American youth. 
Includes a reprint of William James's 
famous 1910 essay, ““The Moral Equiva- 
lent of War.” 
YourMAN, 
Techniques 


“Propaganda 
Ger- 


Juuivs. 
within Nazi 


ZNANIECKI, 


many,” Journal of Educational So- 
ciology, 13:148-63 (November 
1939). | 

Analyzes Nazi propaganda according to 
the “Seven Common Propaganda De- 
vices” of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis. 

Frorian. The Social 
Réle of the Man of Knowledge. 
New York: Columbia University, 
1940. 212 pp. 

Broadly generalized statement by so- 
ciologist now at Columbia University. 
Bibliographic footnotes. 


PART V. CHANNELS OF PROPAGANDA 


Agents Who Specialize in 

Managing Propaganda 

Autry, Norman. | Witness. New 
York: Wilfred Funk, 1941. 370 
PP- 


Experiences of a U.S. news camera man. 
Banos, Francis Hype. John Ken- 


drick Bangs: Humorist of the 
Nineties, the story of an American 
Editor-Author-Lecturer and His 
Associations. New York: Knopf, 
1941. 300 pp. 

Barry, Iris. D. W. Griffith: Amer- 
ican Film Master. New York: 
Museum of Modern Art, 1940. 39 
PP- 

Cooke, [ ALFrep] Acistair. Douglas 
Fairbanks: The Making of a 
Screen Character. New York: Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 1940. 35 pp. 

Dutcu, Oswatp (pseudonym). Hit- 
ler’s Twelve Apostles. London: E. 
Arnold, 193y. 271 pp. New York: 
McBride, 1940. 240 pp. 

Brauchitsch, Frick, Funk, Goebbels, 
Goering, Hess, Himmler, Ley, Ribben- 
trop, Alfred Rosenberg, Schirach and 


Streicher, described by an apparently 
well-informed writer. , 


Exuis, E-mer. Henry Moore Teller, 


Defender of the West. Caldwell, 
Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 1941. 


49 pp. 
Biography of the late Senator from Colo- 


rado, by University of Missouri historian. 
Bibliography, pp. 393-401. 


Haun, Emury. The Soong Sisters. 


New York: Doubleday, Doran, 


1941. 349 Pp- 

Descendants of a family represented in 
Chinese official life for sixteen genera- 
tions, the three Soong sisters became the 
wives, respectively, of Revolutionary Sun 
Yat Sen, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, 
and Finance Minister H. H. Kung, at 
the same time exerting wide social in- 
fluence through their own activities. 


Hepin, Sven Anvers. Chiang Kai- 


Shek, Marshal of China, translated 
from the Swedish by Bernard 
Norbelie. New York: John Day, 
1940. 290 pp. 

By a noted explorer, well acquainted 
with China. 


Jounston, Atva. “The Great Mac- 


fadden,” Saturday Evening Post 
(June 21 and 28, 1941). 

Bernarr Macfadden, publisher of many 
U.S. mass-circulation magazines. 


Kane, Harnett Tuomas. Louisiana 


Hayride: The American Rehearsal 
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for Dictatorship, 1928-40. New 
York: Morrow, 1941. 471 pp. 
The first complete and detailed account 
of the career of Huey Long; by a young 
newspaper man who had a ringside seat 
for many of the more sensational inci- 
dents of the Long régime. Bibliography, 
Pp. 457-58. 

“Knight in White Armor: Lowell 
Mellett Heads the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports,” Nation’s Busi- 
ness, 29:29-30 ff. (June 1941). 
Sketches personality and career of one 
of the President's six secretaries, chief of 
OGR. 

Kornooip, Rarpx. Rodbespierre and 

the Fourth Estate, introduction by 
Crane Brinton. New York: Mod- 
ern Age, 1941. 417 pp. 
Reissue of the author's Rohespierre, First 
Modern Dictator (1937). Views Robes- 
pierre as a great class leader, a repre- 
sentative of the proletariat who fought 
savagely to emancipate the common peo- 
ple. Bibliography, pp. 395-403. 

Lotu, Davin Gotpsmitn. Woodrow 
Wilson: The Fifteenth Point. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1941. 
365 pp. 

Biography. 

Nenrvu, JAWAHARLAL. Toward Free- 
dom: The Autobiography of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. New York: John 
Day, 1941. 445 pp- 

Indian Nationalist leader. English edi- 
tion: London: John Lane, 1939. 618 pp. 

PitsupsKA, ALEXANDRA SZCZERBIN- 

ska. Pilsudski. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, 1941. 352 pp. 
Biography of the Polish patriot by his 
wife. English edition: Memoirs of Mad- 
am Pilsudski (London: Hurst and Black- 
ett, 1940. 352 pp.). 

Pincuon, Epccums. Zapata: The 
Unconquerable. New York: Doub- 
leday, Doran, 1941. 332 pp. 
Fictionized biography of Emiliano Za- 
pata (ca. 1879-1919), the Mexican peas- 
ant general. 


Rano, Crayton. Ink on my Hand;, 
preface by William Allen White 
New York: Carrick and Evans 
1941. 348 pp. 

Autobiography of editor of Philadelphia 
Mississippi, Neshoba Democrat. 

Ryan, Mscr. Joun Avucustine, So 
cial Doctrine in Action: A Pep. 
sonal History. New York: Har. 
pers, 1941. 297 pp. 
Autobiography of professor at Catholic 
University and Director of the Depan- 
ment of Social Action, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

Stevens, Witt1AM Bertranp. Ed. 
tor’s Quest. New York: More. 
house, Gorham, 1940. 240 pp. 
Memoir of Frederick Cook Morehouse, 
editor of The Living Church, 1900-32. 

THRUELSEN, RicHarp. “Men at 
Work: Advertising Agency Exec. 
utive,” Saturday Evening Post, 
213:22-3 (May 24, 1941). 

Brief description of the life-experiences 
of a representative young account execu- 
tive in a well-known New York agency. 

Agencies Used in 

Disseminating Propaganda 

“Analysis of Books Published dur- 

ing 1940 in Great Britain and 
Eire,” Publishers Weekly, 139: 
836 (February 15, 1941). 
“10,732 books were published in the 
United Kingdom in 1940, a decrease of 
nearly 39%, as compared with the total 
for 1939." Table shows decline in num- 
bers of books, by classes. 

ArRNoLD, Frank Atkinson. Do You 
Want to Get into Radio?, intro 
duction by Levering Tyson. New 
York: Stokes, 1940. 140 pp. 
Bibliography, pp. 135-40. 

ATKINSON, Carrot. Development 
of Radio Education Policies in 
American Public School Systems. 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania: Edin 
boro Educational Press, 1939. 279 
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“The attempt has been made to picture 
radio education development in Amer- 
ican public schools both by recording 
the most important historical facts and 
by describing present policies of 126 (or 
10.3%) of American public school sys- 
tems representing population centers of 
eight thousand and more. A summary 
for each of these cities has been written. 
...” There is also evaluation of the 
policies of the networks, the U.S. Office 
of Education, the National Education 
Association, and other agencies of radio 
education. 


Beate, Howarp Kennepy. A His- 


tory of Freedom of Teaching in 
American Schools (report of the 
American Historical Association’s 
Commission on the Social Studies, 
part 16). New York: Scribners, 
1941. 343 Pp. 

Comprehensive analysis of U.S. practice 
from Colonial times to the present. By 
professor of history, University of North 
Carolina. Includes an elaborate attitude 
questionnaire on academic freedom. Bib- 
liography, pp. 291-98. 


Brin, JosepH G. Personal Power 


through Public Speech. New 


York: Harpers, 1940. 96 pp. 
Semi-popular. 


BusH, Cuitton Row etre. Newspa- 


per Reporting of Public Affairs: 
An Advanced Course in Newspa- 
per Reporting and a Manual for 
Professional Newspaper Men, en- 
larged edition. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century, 1940. 455 pp. 


Revision of text which appeared in 1929. 
Gives especially ample coverage (some 
300 pages) on technique of court re- 
porting and handling news of admin- 
istrative agencies. About 100 pages are 
given to the remainder of the book, e.g., 
the reporting of politics, business, fi- 
nance, and labor. The author is head of 
the Department of Journalism, Stanford. 
Bibliography, pp. 435-43, cites few books 
written since 1930. 


Cartiste, Norman V.; and Rice, 


Conrap C. Your Career in Radio. 


New York: Dutton, 1941. 189 pp. 
Jobs in radio described in semi-fictional! 
form. Program direction, the intricate 
organization of a broadcasting station 
and the business side are discussed, with 
details as to salaries and qualifications. 
An appendix lists colleges and univer- 
sities which offer radio courses. 


Carson, Cuarves. Writing the Mag- 


azine Article. Los Angeles: Writ- 
ers Publishing Company, 5158 
South Western Avenue, 1940. 95 


PP- 
Handbook on procedure. Semi-popular. 


Costetto, Micuaet, pseud. “They 


Pronounce It Pre-meer,” Com. 
monweal, 33:294-96 (January 10, 


1941). 
Movie press agentry. 
DeHaven, Rosert; and Kan, 


Harotp S. How to Break into 
Radio. New York: Harpers, 1941. 


162 pp. 

Advice on radio jobs. Mr. DeHaven is a 
radio production man, Mr. Kahm asso- 
ciate editor of Radio Showmanship. \n- 
cludes results of a questionnaire study 
made at Ohio State University by W. W. 
Charters and Norval N. Luxon, in which 
108 station executives indicated the col- 
lege subjects and other prerequisites they 
preferred in the record of a job appli- 
cant. 


Demarer, ALBERT LowTHer. The 


American Agricultural Press, 1819- 
1860 (Columbia Studies in the 
History of American Agriculture, 
no. 8). New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941. 430 pp. 

Study of the farm journals of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Bibli- 


ography, pp. 391-408. 


Dovetass, Ausrey Avucustus. The 


American School System: A Sur- 
vey of the Principles and Practices 
of Education, revised edition. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 


1940. 745 pp. 
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College text by associate superintendent, 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion. Bibliography at ends of chapters. 

ELLenwoop, James Ler. Look at the 
“Y"! New York: Association 
Press, 1941. 155 pp. 

Account of YMCA work by a “Y” offi- 
cial. 

Garst, Ropert Epwarp; and Bern- 
STEIN, THEODORE Men ine. Head- 
lines and Deadlines: A Manual for 
Copyeditors, second edition. New 
York: Columbia University, 1940. 
217 pp. 

Includes a “headline vocabulary” (pp. 
159-98) and a glossary of newspaper 
terms (pp. 199-207). 

Gist, Noe Pirts. Secret Societies: A 

Cultural Study of Fraternalism in 
the United States, foreword by 
Melville J. Herskovits. Columbia, 
Mo.: University of Missouri, 1941. 
184 pp. 
Scholarly analysis of the cultural pat- 
terning of U.S. secret societies, by asso- 
ciate professor of sociology, University 
of Missouri. Bibliography, pp. 173-76. 

Hartey, Jonn Evcene. World-Wide 

Influences of the Cinema: A Study 
of Official Censorship and the 
International Cultural Aspects of 
Motion Pictures. Los Angeles: 
University of Southern California, 
1941. 320 pp. 
By ‘University of Southern California 
professor of international relations. Pp. 
96-199 deal with cases of censorship 
around the world, country by country. 
“Select list of cultural, documentary, and 
educational films and film sources,” pp. 
281-91. Bibliography, pp. 271-77. 

Heer, Jean. “German Movies as 
Propaganda,” Living Age, 359: 
561-63 (February 1941). 

Hopkins, CuHartes Howarp. The 
Rise of the Social Gospel in Amer- 
ican Protestantism, 1865-1915. 
(Ph.D. thesis, Yale; Yale Studies 


in Religious Education, no. 14). 
New Haven: Yale University, 
1940. 352 pp- 

Heavily documented. Bibliographic foot. 
notes. 

Hutcuison, Dorotuy Dwicur. Ng 

thalie Moves Ahead. Boston: Lit. 
tle, Brown, 1941. 277 pp. 
Story which tells details of workings of 
an advertising agency. Sequel to Nathalie 
Enters Advertising (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1939. 276 pp.). 

Hype, Grant MILnor. Newspaper 
Handbook, third edition revised 
of the author's Handbook for 
Newspaper Workers. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1941. 337 pp. 
Covers grammar, punctuation, typog- 
raphy, headlines, proofreading, illustra- 
tions, newspaper ethics, libel, story pat- 
terns, etc. Bibliography, pp. 303-16. 

Joint Committee on Rapio Re 

seaRcH. The Joint Committee 
Study of Rural Radio Ownership 
and Use in the United States, 
sponsored by National Broadcast. 
ing Corp. and Columbia Broad 
casting Corp. New York, 1939. 
2 vols. 
Data on U.S. rural radio ownership, 
station availability and listening habits, 
compiled for the use of the broad- 
casters. 

Jones, Dorotny BLuMENstock. Mo 
tion Picture Research. Pasadena, 
Calif.: Western Personnel Service, 
1941. Pamphlet. 

Account of the nature and opportunities 
of this occupation. 

KNELLER, Georce Frepericx. The 
Educational Philosophy of Ne 
tional Socialism (Ph.D. thesis, 
education, Yale). New Haven: 
Yale University, 1941. 299 pp. 
Study of the educational system and 
theories of Nazi Germany. Bibliography, 
pp. 257-84. 
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Lansinc, EvisaseTH Hussarp. Cecily 
Drake: Movie Editor. New York: 
Crowell, 1940. 366 pp. 

“Vocational story for older girls.” 

Lonr, Lenox Ricey; and others. 
Television Broadcasting: Produc- 
tion, Economics, Technique, pref- 
ace by David Sarnoff. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1940. 274 pp. 
Presents complete operating technique of 
television, its equipment, program con- 
siderations, legal and economic aspects; 
by the president of NBC and associates. 
Includes actual television script, with 
marginal notations; illustrated. 

LunpsercH, Horcer. “Radio Broad- 
casting in Sweden,” American 
Scandinavian Review, 29:56-59 
(March 1941). 

McKown, Harry Cuares; and 
Roserts, Arvin B. Audio-Visual 
Aids to Instruction. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1940. 385 pp. 
Principles and techniques of use of 
pictures, models, strip film, sound equip- 
ment, field trips, etc., described by two 
specialists. “Sources of Materials and 
Equipment” are discussed in Chapter 
16. Bibliography at ends of chapters. 

May, Marx Artuur. Education in 
a World of Fear. Cambridge: 


Harvard University, 1941. 64 pp. 
Director of Yale Institute of Human 
Relations analyzes the “national anxiety” 
of the U.S., and suggests educational 
procedures. 

“N.A.M. Textbook Survey Arouses 
Storm,” Publishers Weekly, 139: 
1023-24 (March 1, 1941). 


“Publishers, leading educators, and text- 
book authors have rallied to the defense 
of standard social science textbooks now 
used in secondary schools, which have 
been attacked by Ralph West Robey, who 
has been surveying some 563 books for 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers.” 

“N.A.M. Threatens Textbook Cen- 
sorship,” Publishers Weekly, 138: 
2310 (December 28, 1940). 

“New Organization and Functions 
of Havas News Agency,” China 
Weekly Review, 95:285 (January 
1941). 

Pan American Union, Drvision or 
INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION. A 
Selective List of Periodicals of 
General Interest Published in 
Latin America. Washington, D.C.: 
Pan American Union, 1940. 28 
pp-» mimeo, 

Extensively annotated. 

Spears, Harotp. The Emerging 

High-School Curriculum and Its 
Direction. New York: American 
Book Co., 1940. 400 pp. 
Study of contemporary issues in U.S. 
secondary education, by Director of Re- 
search and Secondary Education, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. Bibliographic footnotes. 

Wacner, Paut H. Radio Journal- 
ism. Minneapolis: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Company, 1940. 135 pp. 
Text by instructor in radio and journal- 
ism, Indiana University. Bibliography, 
Pp. 133-35- 


PART VI. MEASURING THE EFFECTS OF PROPAGANDA 


Batun, M. R.; and Farnswortn, 
P. R. “A Graphic Method for De- 
termining the Scale Values of 
Statements in Measuring Social 
Attitudes,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, 13:323-327 (May 1941). 


In place of the Thurstone technique of 
equally-appearing intervals for the de- 
termination of scale-values, subjects al- 
located statements of opinion to points 
on an eleven-inch line with resulting 
values comparable to the Thurstone 
technique. 
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Bateman, R. M.; and Remmers, 

H. H. “A Study of the Shifting 
Attitude of High School Students 
When Subjected to Favorable and 
Unfavorable Propaganda,” /Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, 13:395- 
406 (May 1941). 
Both negative and positive propaganda 
“appeals produced significant shifts in 
attitude which were still measurable af- 
ter a lapse of two months. 

Bruner, Jerome S. “The Dimen- 

sions of Propaganda: German 
Short-Wave Broadcasts to Amer- 
ica,” Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, 36:311-377 (July 
1941). 
An attempt to work out standard dimen- 
sions of propaganda to make possible 
quantitative comparative studies. The 
following nine dimensions are suggested: 
dissolvent-unifying, negative-positive, 
temporal, personal-impersonal, stratified- 
homogeneous, authoritative-casual, col- 
loquiality, immediate-remote, and repe- 
titiousness. ; 

Buros, Oscar K., editor. The Nine- 
teen Forty Mental Measurements 


Yearbook. Highland Park, N,J., 
1941. 

A comprehensive and up-to-date bibli- 
ography, well annotated and with many 
critical reviews, of tests of intelligence, 
aptitude, interest, character, personality, 
information, attitude and opinion com- 
piled by 250 psychologists and tech- 
nicians. The volume also contains a 
bibliography of recent books on measure- 
ment and closely related fields with ex- 
cerpts from the reviews they received in 
the journals. 

CrarkE, James. “In the Language 
of the People,” in The Practice of 
Book Selection, edited by Louis 
Round Wilson (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1940), pp. 179-89. 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 


reports on application of readability tests 
such as the Gray-Leary formula to the 


production of books for the 

man, like The People’s Library, of which 
the author and Lyman Bryson are o. 
editors. “It is estimated, for example, 
that the average American adult has had 
about six years’ schooling and read; 
about as well as is expected of a fifth. 
grade child . . . [But] an adult reacy 
differently to material in print. His emo. 
tional response is more mature, his jp. 
terest of a different kind, his under. 
standing deepened and also, perhaps, 
narrowed, by experience.” (P. 181.) 


Day, Dantet Drosa. “Rural Att 
tudes of Mississippi College Stu. 


dents,” Sociology and Social Re. 
search, 25:342-50 (March 1941). 


Fromme, ALLan. “On the Use of 


Certain Qualitative Methods of 
Attitude Research: A Study of 
Opinions on the Methods of Pre. 
venting War,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, 13:429-59 ( May 1941). 
An exploratory study in the use of pro 
jective methods which give the individ- 
ual’s own mental content rather than the 
arbitrary categories of the usual ques- 
tionnaire. (For example, subjects ¢ 
lected captions to designate cartoons.) 
The results show that less violence is 
done by this new approach to the or- 
ganization of attitude and the “real” 
reasons underlying the attitude. 


Gatiup, Georce Horace. “We, the 


People Are Like This: A Report 
on How and What We Think,” 
New York Times Magazine, June 
8, 1941, pp. 3 ff. 

General conclusions drawn from five 
years of interviews by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion. 


GiLtuticanp, ApamM Raymonp; and 


Katzorr, E. Taytor. “A Scale for 
Measurement of Attitudes Toward 
American Participation in the 
Present European Conflict,” Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 11:173-76 (Jan- 
ary 1941). 


Guttincer, Fritz. “Distribution of 


Space in British and Swiss News- 
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field today that can be kept secret or 
needs to be kept secret,” except minor 
technical inventions. “Nothing stood 
more clearly proved than that the atmos- 
phere produced by common knowledge 
that news was being suppressed, even 
in small degree, provided an ideal ‘cul- 
ture’ for the propagation of the bacteria 
of enemy rumor.” 
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Foundation Memorandum, designed tp 
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censorship in the present world situa 
tion from a_ psychotherapeutic stand- 
point. 
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